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In the more than 

fifty years that Robertshaw 

has manufactured controls, it has 
produced over 12,000,000 Model BJ 
thermostats which are in actual use. 


Such an overwhelming record has given the 
company an experience unmatched within 

the industry — and has given the control a ruggedness 
and durability that is exceptional in an instrument 
of such sensitivity and precision. 


Among the many important features of MODEL BJ Controls are 


Calibration, bypass and pilot flame 
adjustments are made from the front 
of the control. Furthermore, the entire 


CAN GIVE 


> 


MODEL BJ 


gas cock valve can be removed for 
greasing or cleaning without affect- 
ing the calibration. 








A screwdriver is 
the only tool needed 
to repair 

this meter! 


BUILT FOR EASY MAINTENANCE... 


OM less of it / 


Here’s a meter repair plan that will save you time 
and money. After a period of years the complete 
measuring mechanism of the Rockwell No. 00 Just remove 12 cap screws 
meter can be removed and replaced as a unit 
with either a new assembly or a repaired dupli- 
cate. Only a screw driver is needed to make the 
switch. You have the option of returning worn 
internal units or complete meters to the factary 
for economical repairs. Write now for an ‘eye- 
opening schedule of repair prices and a copy of 
bulletin 1163 that describe in detail all the 
mechanical and convenience advantages in these 
precision built meters. 











ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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deally Located and Well Qualified 
To Serve the Gas Industry! 


The Gas Machinery Company’s service to the gas 
industry spans a period of 50 years, a half century of progress 
and achievement. 


Gasmaco’s accomplishments — new services, new equipment, 
new processes — are the result of painstaking research and 
experimentation, an appreciation of the gas industry's 
problems and the knowledge and ability to solve those problems. 
This, and the determination to make today’s job better 
than yesterday’s; to do a better job tomorrow than was done today. 


We invite you to share in Gasmaco’s know-how and leader- 
ship. If your problem concerns oil gas generation, catalytic 
reforming of hydrocarbons, natural gas liquefaction, 
Ghicdiend, Obie, Woine af modern water gas practice, gas conditioning, or improvements in 
The Gas Machinery Company auxiliary equipment, we shall be happy to receive your inquiry. 


THE G S A HINERY COMPANY Designers °* Fabricators °* Erectors 


Gas Plant Equipment and 
16114 WATERLOO ROAD Industrial Furnaces 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada) Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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GAS APPLIANCES 











EMPIRE GAS RANGES 


For Increased Sales . . . Greater Profits The Latest in modern design top cooking 
... It’s the Empire Gas Floor Furnace only performance. The outstanding Features set 
24” deep. Easy to install... A minimum the pace for Leadership in Sales and 
of service calls. Profits. 








EMPIRE RECESSED HEATING SYSTEM 


Modern Recessed Heating System provides 
zone control at Low Cost... Easy to 
install between 16” studs. 


SEE YOUR REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE DIRECT TO EMPIRE 


STOVE COMPAN Y 
BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Gas FLOOR FURNACES 
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This 


On page 11 of this issue we launch the first chapter 
in our new series on American Gas Fundamentals. 
The idea has been a long time in the developing but 
we believe we have hit on the right formula: Contrib- 
utors to the series will write about the industry in 
terms that anyone in the industry should be able to 
understand. Fundamentals is primarily intended for 
the younger audience, but we have no objection to 
our older readers reading through each installment 
just as a refresher on what they may have forgotten 
since they put their textbooks on the shelf. 


g 


Warm and pleasant memories are awakened by a 
little folder that has just come to hand, “The Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, Its History and Organization.” 
It takes us back to 1925 when we first met Clifford 
Johnstone, then newly ensconced as secretary of the 
organization and now magnificently titled managing 
director. We thought then, and we are convinced to- 
day that Cliff is able to accomplish more, with less 
fanfare, than any trade association practitioner that 
we have ever met. 


month... 


g 

It is with a mixture of pleasure and regret that we 
announce that Arthur W. D. Harris, formerly asso- 
ciated with Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., has 
taken over the duties of L. V. Hohl, as vice-president 
and business manager of AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL, 
our former associate having resigned to set up shop 
as an independent publishers representative. We will 
be able to keep an eye on him, however, since he has 
opened his office in the same building with us, just 
one floor below our own. Arthur Harris built up 
Aviation Age from a mere gleam in the publisher’s 
eye to one of the leading industrial publications in 
the country. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP OF A 
C.1.P. Century Club now has 


CAST TRON PIPE 
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DISTINGUISHED CLUB... 


30 Members: CLUB ROSTER 


BUREAU OF WATER, DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPT., WATER DIVISION 
The Cast Iron Pipe Century Club is prob- Boston, Massachusetts 


BOSTON CONSOLI 
ably the most unusual club in the world. > a 


+ bs M Lk tts 
Membership is limited to municipal, or BOARD OF WATER COMMISSIONERS 
evatel d t d 1 a Detroit, Michigan 
eee ee ee ee eee sy SYS FALL RIVER GAS WORKS COMPANY 
tems having cast iron mains in service for a Fall River, Massachusetts 
CITY OF FREDERICK WATER DEPT. 
century or more. Frederick, Maryland 
Although the Club is formally consti- THE HARTFORD GAS COMPANY 
d h d i A Hartford, Connecticut 
ings, and no obligations other than to Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
af heR dine S + LOUISVILLE GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 
inrorm the Kecor ing ecretary 1 and wnen Louisville, Kentucky 
the qualifying water or gas main is taken CITY OF LYNCHBURG WATER DEPARTMENT 
f ‘ ld £ Lynchburg, Virginia 
out oF service, Or, SO or re-use. MOBILE GAS SERVICE CORP. 
In spite of the unique requirement for Mobile, Alabama 
i ee te MOBILE WATER WORKS COMPANY 
membership, the Club roster grows, year Sehitn, Mchaiies 
by year. And why not, whena survey spon- NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC. 
d b h k New Orleans, Louisiana 
sored by three water works as- PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS COMPANY 
sociations, indicates that 96% Newark, New Jersey 
f all G-j DEPT. OF WATER, GAS & ELECTRICITY 
of all 6-inch and larger cast New York, New York 
iron water mains ever laid DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS, BUREAU OF WATER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
POTTSVILLE WATER COMPANY 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 
QUEBEC POWER COMPANY, GAS DIVISION 
Quebec, Canada 
BUREAU OF WATER 
: : Ee wae : Reading, Pennsylvania 
in 25 representative cities are still in service. DEPT. OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 
. : Richmond, Virginia 
And when answers to a questionnaire, wasen 6 ceemaen Gileneen 
mailed to gas officials in 43 large cities, City of Saint John, N. B. 
= . . : DEPT. OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, WATER DIVISION 
show that original cast iron mains are still a, ies, neil 
in service in 29 of the cities. THE CONSUMER'S GAS CO. OF TORONTO 
: 3 a Toronto, Ontario 
If your records show a cast iron main in ae. as amet amen 
service, laid a century or more ago, the Troy, New York 
‘tile CITY OF UTICA, BOARD OF WATER SUPPLY 
Club invites you to send for a handsome Utica, Now York 
framed Certificate of Honorary Member- CITY OF WHEELING WATER DEPT. 
° . Wheeling, West Virginia 
ship. Address Thomas F Wolfe, Recording wrasemeseon Waten GnPt. 
Secretary, Cast Iron Pipe Century Club, Wilmington, Delaware 


Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, Illinois. — wx Suniel 








SERVES FOR CENTURIE 
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GAS MAIN AND PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 


Early this year United Engineers re-entered gas 
main and pipe line construction. The current and 
completed work for utility companies consists of 
engineering and construction of distribution main 
extensions, river crossing designs, and construction 
management services for a lateral pipe line serving 
a gas plant from a main natural gas line distribution 
station. Field inspection and supervisory services 
are being furnished for several other cross country 
natural gas lateral pipe lines. 


Photo Courtesy of 


Niagera Mohawk Power Corporation 


During the previous active period of this work, 159 
installations of mains totaling over 1,000 miles in 
length were satisfactorily completed. 


A working pipe line organization is again available 
to provide complete and flexible engineering, 
construction managing, and inspecting services 
for all phases of pipe line construction or 
any portion that may be required to augment 
the engineering and construction departments of 
utility companies. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 


PHILADELPHIA 5 
WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SIXTY YEARS’ 


CHICAGO 2 
EXPERIENCE 
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WEATHER WORRIES 





GET RID OF THEM 
WITH THE 


Le: the summer sizzle up to 110°. Let 
winter whip down to 50° below. No matter 
how extreme the temperatures, they can’t 
bother the Wiggins Gasholder. Yes, it’s basi- 
cally different from all others, using an 
absolutely DRY, frictionless seal—proved 
gas-tight and impermeable by 15 years’ use. 


‘*Freeze-ups’’ are impossible—because 
there’s no water to freeze, no tar, no grease 
to dehydrate. In the burning heat of summer, 
moisture can’t adulterate stored gases— 
because there’s no water to evaporate. Gases 
stay dry, pure, undiluted. 





Impressive savings are obvious: Wiggins 
Gasholder design does away with need for 
steam coils, winter heating. No anti-freeze is 
required. Operating costs go down to zero— 
with no need for constant inspection and 
maintenance of seals. Remote operation is 
now possible! Absence of water or other 
sealant liquid permits construction with no 
heavy or complicated rigging. Even the 
foundation is lighter, for there is no heavy 
load of water to support. The Wiggins Gas- 
holder is built to withstand heat, cold, ice, 
snow, wind, rain—and earthquakes! 
Operates at any pressure up to 20” of water. 
Write for complete technical facts. 





GENERAL AMERICAN 
Transportation Corporation 
135 SOUTH ILA SALLE STREET « CHICAGO 90, ILL. 
District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland ¢ Dallas * Houston 


Los Angeles « New Orleans « New York « Washington 
St. Louis San Francisco « Seattle * Tulsa ¢ Pittsburgh 


Export Dept.. 10 E. 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








The Books Don’t Tell All... 


NEW CONCEPT OF HEAT PROCESSING IS 
CHANGING PRODUCTS AND METHODS 


It takes more than ordinary armor plate to 
stop the new bazookas...it took new engi- 
neering and metallurgy to withstand the 
heat of “‘jets.”” Industrial and military de- 
mands are moving ahead so rapidly, products 
and production methods are changing... 
changing so rapidly, the books don’t have 
all of the answers—can’t have all the answers. 

Heat processing is a striking example. 
Selas Engineers found their answers 
to better products and methods... their 
engineering far-sightedness developed a 
new concept of heat processing... GRADI- 
ATION. A departure from ordinary heating 


own 


precision tool. Gradiation 
combines high-temperature 
radiant gas heat, high-speed 
automatic operation, precise con- 
trollability and protective atmosphere. 
Chemicals, paints, ceramics, glass, food, 
paper, textiles, printing, petroleum products 
—Selas Gradiation has improved the pro- 
duction methods of all...established new 
methods of heat processing. 
If you use heat in processing, you can 
use the developments of Selas Gradiation 
and you will be interested in getting 
more data from our Engineering Depart- 





methods... it is radiant heat used as a’ ment. 


HEAT PROCESSING ENGINEERS FOR INDUSTRY... DESIGN, DEVELOPMENT, MANUFACTURE 


SELAS 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSVLUANIA 
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The Fight for Survival 


HE Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 
T now appears ready to embark on a publicity and 
public relations program in which the manufacturers 
of appliances and equipment will invest $180,000 a 
year. Carl Byoir and Associates, a firm of experts in 
the field of moulding public opinion have laid out a 
tentative program and presented it to all sections of 
GAMA, and all sections have approved. It now re- 
mains for the board of directors of the association to 
raise the money necessary to swing the plan into action. 

The activity is long overdue; it is worthy of support 
by every member of the manufacturers’ group; it can 
be made worth many times what it will cost if it is in- 
telligently handled. And since we have long regarded 
Byoir as the best in the business, we have every reason 
to assume that it will be so handled. The final answer 
naturally will be found in the results achieved after 
the program has a year or so behind it. 

To some manufacturers it may appear ill-timed to 
suggest such a campaign just as our nation enters a 
period that seems to be inevitably headed into a new 
world war. But we believe that the critical situation that 
lies ahead strengthens rather than eliminates the need 
for sound public relations on the part of the gas ap- 
pliance or any other industry. 

It is commonplace to refer to the coming struggle as 
a war for survival. But if survival is to mean anything, 
it has to mean much more than the mere emergence 
alive and unmutilated from the first sneak atomic at- 
tack. One of the fruits of victory must be the continued 
freedom of our institutions and our way of life. Ameri- 
can industry has already learned through bitter experi- 
ence that it is not enough for it to merely do its job as 
part of a united front against the alien aggressor. It 
must fight for its survival as a component part of free 
enterprise as well. 

That is the fight that gas appliance manufacturers 
should understand that they are being asked to under- 
write. Steel will be tight, so they cannot make their 
regular products; aluminum may all go for higher pri- 
ority production. Many plants will be converted par- 
tially or entirely to war work. Some companies may 
have little to sell in the normal channels of trade; some 
may have nothing at all. 

But good will and public understanding and accept- 
ance will remain commodities that every business and 
every association must merchandise just as assiduously 
as they once merchandised ranges and refrigerators, in- 
dustrial equipment and engineering service. There is 
no alternative that does not lead to post-war anonymity 
for the individual, and economic extinction for Ameri- 
can enterprise. 
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And facing things realistically, business knows that 
in a war economy it does make money, only to have it 
taken away in taxes. If some of those legitimate earn- 
ings, before taxes, can be invested in the future, then 
that in itself is compatible with every apology or ex- 
planation for war that we have ever heard. We fight 
to-day so we may earn some security for tomorrow. 


More on Conventions 


UR slightly critical comments on “Overgrown 

Conventions” in the November issue of AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL aroused considerably more response 
from our manufacturer friends than we had anticipated. 
More, in fact, than we are accustomed to receive on 
most editorials. Understandably enough, some cor- 
respondents are reluctant to be quoted, lest they arouse 
the ire of their utility customers. But without a single 
exception, every opinion expressed was in favor of the 
view taken in the editorial in question. In the aggregate 
they make it apparent, if it had not been apparent be- 
fore, that the whole scheme of combining national 
AGA conventions with GAMA exhibits at the biennial 
Atlantic City conclave will have to be redesigned or re- 
placed by something better. 

We have become inured to the pained but forgiv- 
ing silence with which most professional laborers in 
association vineyards greet our cheery and constructive 
criticism of their reasonably remunerative labors. But 
we do not believe that either GAMA or AGA can 
safely ignore comments from exhibitors who say: 
“Certainly the manufacturing groups of the gas in- 
dustry can spend their limited promotion budget more 
effectively”; or “. . . we feel that we are being ex- 
ploited by AGA and GAMA officials . . . in order 
that their egos may be bolstered by the extravaganza 
that they have promoted with apparent success.” They 
cannot remain indifferent to the comment of one of the 
biggest exhibitors who observed: “Perhaps this analy- 
sis of the attempt of the manufacturers to keep up with 
the Joneses will have a sobering effect upon the value 
which some associations have placed upon exhibits 
and conventions.” 

We are more convinced than ever that the best and 
most effective avenue of group display for gas appli- 
ance and equipment manufacturers lies in regional or 
sectional presentations where each can show his wares 
only to that section of the gas industry that is primarily 
interested in his type of product. 
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American Gas Fundamentals 
Wie this the first installment in its continuing se- 


ries on American Gas Fundamentals, AMERICAN 
Gas JOURNAL launches what is conceived to be a new and 
increasingly essential service to the gas industry. 


A comprehensive survey of existing study courses and 
educational material currently in use indicates a need for 
such a series. Virtually every gas utility has some system 
whereby on-the-job training is supplemented with at least 
a minimum of lecture, classroom or textbook instruction 
in theory. But very few have undertaken to prepare and 
make available to all of their employees courses or hand- 
books whereby the alert and ambitious student in any 
department may learn through planned study the funda- 
mentals of every phase of industry operation. In many in- 
stances, companies lacking such media of instruction have 
expressed regret that none was available for general use. 


This exposes a deficiency in the apparatus of gas in- 
dustry self-education that requires correction. Since edu- 
cation is traditionally the primary function of an indus- 
try publication, it devolves upon AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL, 
as the oldest publication in the gas industry, to assume the 
responsibility for outlining and developing the courses 
that will achieve that correction. 


American Gas Fundamentals will include new and orig- 
inal writing on many of the topics shown in the outline. 
On some subjects where existing industry education litera- 
ture has proved adequate, adaptations will be made from 
courses already in use by operating companies. 


Home study and university short courses, employee 
education plans, executive development, cadet and trainee 
programs of utilities all have played a part in the educa- 
tion of the young men and the new man in the industry. 
They have become recognized as the ladder rungs under 
the feet of men who are on their way to the top. Where 
such programs are already in operation, American Gas 
Fundamentals should be regarded as an adjunct to, rather 
than a substitute for the curricula that they embrace. 


Although the courses are designed with younger per- 
sonnel in mind, the material will also serve as refresher 
reading for seasoned operations men; and for gas indus- 
try executives who have left some of their operating ex- 
perience behind them as their attention has turned in- 
creasingly to management and administration problems. 


The whole program of American Gas Fundamentals is 
subject to expansion, should that be necessary to keep it 
abreast of new industry developments. The series as now 
planned will extend over a period of twenty-four months. 
It will be uniform in style of presentation and has been 
so designed as to encourage its removal from each cur- 
rent issue of AMERICAN GAs JOURNAL and retained in a 
loose-leaf folder as a growing text book of permanent 
reference value. 

THE Epitors 
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OUTLINE 


Natural Gas 


1. Geology 
2. Drilling and Production 


Manufactured Gases 


1. Bluegas; carbureted water gas 
2. Coke oven gas; producer gas 
3. Reformed gases 


Transmission 


1. Pipe lines 

2. Corrosion and pipe protection 
3. Compressor stations 

4. Super compressibility 

5. Hydrates and dehydration 

6. Gas conditioning 

7. Flow formulae 

8. Orifice meter measurement 


Gas Storage 
Gas Distribution 


1. System design and operation 
2. Pressure regulation 
3. Measurement and accounting 


Gas Utilization 


1. Combustion characteristics 
2. Domestic 

3. Commercial and industrial 
4. Interchangeability 


Conversion Practices 


Management Problems and Policies 


1. Corporate structure 
2. Public utility regulation 
3. Public relations 


How to Use the Material: 


American Gas Fundamentals is not intended as 
a training or service manual, but is rather a com- 
prehensive compilation of basic gas facts that 
will guide you to a broader understanding of your 
industry as a whole, and will assist you in evalu- 
ating and solving the problems that will confront 
you as you advance with the growing gas industry. 

The series is designed to be removed from each 
current issue of AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL and 
filed in a ring binder, where it may be accumu- 
lated into a text book that will be of permanent 
and lasting value. Material should be filed under 
the major subject head appearing in the upper 
right hand box at the head of each article, in this 
instance: Natural Gas. Sub topics will be num- 
bered, as here: 1. Geology. The subject head and 
the number of the subhead will indicate the order 
in which future material showitld be filed in your 
loose leaf book. 

Mindful of the fact that many younger mem- 
bers of the gas fraternity may be required to serve 
in the armed forces of the country, arrangements 
will be made whereby every subscriber who en- 
ters the service will have preserved for him a full 
set of all of the texts that may be printed during 
his absence. Upon his return to the gas industry 
he will be presented with these installments com- 
plete, with the compliments of AMERICAN GAs 
JOURNAL. 
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NATURAL GAs 


1. GEOLOGY 














A CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL AND REFRESHER COURSE IN GAS TECHNIQUES, OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT 





Geology and the Gas Industry 


EOLOGY is the science which treats of the earth, 
(5 the rocks of which it is composed, and the changes 

which it has undergone or is undergoing. As a sci- 
ence geology seeks to interpret current observations 
through theories or hypotheses regarding the origin of 
these rocks that are a component of the earth’s crust. 
These theories are of significance to the gas industry to the 
extent that the earth’s history has hidden away, in its 
geological time chart, the mystery of the origin of natural 
gas and petroleum. 

Various theories prevail concerning the origin of the 
earth as a planet separate from the rest of the solar system. 
One widely accepted theory is that two billion or more 
years ago, a star passed close to the ancestral sun, tearing 
loose from the fiery mass fragments that ultimately be- 
came the planets and satellites of our solar system. Our 
earth is one of the medium sized planets in this system. 

Most geologists agreed that, regardless of its origin, the 
earth at one time must have been a white hot mass of gase- 
ous material that solidified as it cooled down from its origi- 
nal temperature. 

Since the outer portions cooled first, they solidified and 
formed the earth’s crust. As the cooling process penetrated 
deeper into the earth mass, the interior shrinking process 
resulted in great upheavals, earthquakes and volcanoes, 
that broke through the outer crust. Thus mountains and 
valleys were formed. 

During this early formative process there must have 
been a period of torrential and almost continuous rains 
that eroded away the surface of the mountains and carried 
the minutely small rock particles down to the newly formed 


seas. The sediment thus deposited did not remain forever 
in the bottom of the seas. Further internal upheavals origi- 
nating deep in the earth raised the sea bottom into dry 
land again, which in turn became subject to further erosion 
into another sea or lake area. Also the sedimentary layers 
were covered sometimes by lava from volcanoes which 
cooled to form hard impervious layers interbedded with 
the sediments. 


Classes of Rocks 

Geologists divide the rocks that underlie the earth’s sur- 
face into three great classes. They are: (1) igneous rock, 
which solidified from a molten condition; (2) sedimentary 
rock, which is a product of erosion and transportation 
of small rock particles to be deposited in layers; and (3) 
metamorphic rock, formed from either igneous or sedi- 
mentary rocks which have been altered since their deposi- 
tion by chemical reactions resulting from high tempera- 
tures and pressures. 

Both oil and gas are universally found in association 
with sedimentary rock, a fact that lends support to the the- 
ory that the source of petroleum was plant and animal ma- 
terial which flourished in the sediment at one time. This, 
the organic theory, is the one most widely held by present 
day geologists. But since oil and gas are fluid and thus able 
to move through the porous types of rocks, it is impossible 
to declare with finality just what may have been the source 
bed for any present pool. 

It should be noted in passing, however, that there are 
several inorganic theories which seek to explain the for- 
mation of natural gas without the aid of living organisms. 





PRINCIPAL STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 


FOR THE ACCUMULATION OF NATURAL GAS 
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Theories of Origin 

One of the most important of the inorganic theories as- 
sumed that the interior of the earth at one time contained 
iron or other heavy metal carbides, which reacted with sub- 
terranean water to form petroleum hydrocarbons. Re- 
search work which shows that such hydrocarbons could be 
formed by the action of water on carbides lends some sup- 
port to this theory. But there is no certainty that the earth 
ever contained the metal carbides that would have been re- 
quired, and most geologists reject the postulate since there 
is no natural gas to be found in igneous rocks. 

The much more widely credited organic explanation 
may be divided into two classifications: (1) the vegetable 
origin theory and (2) the animal origin theory. 

A plausible speculation of the first type is that petroleum 
hydrocarbons were formed by the decomposition of im- 
mense quantities of gelatinous algae, a simple marine 
vegetation. The fact that at the present time petroleum is 
being produced in small quantities by the decomposition 
of seaweed in sand has been used to support this theory. 

Since both plant and animal life flourished in the sed- 
iments on the ocean floors, it appears probable that nei- 
ther plants nor animals were solely responsible for the 
origin of gas and oil, but rather that both were contrib- 
uting factors. As this organic matter died and was sub- 
sequently buried by sediments that were deposited over 
it, it partially decomposed. But the ever increasing cover 
of sediments protected it from complete oxidation. In- 
creased pressure and heat brought about a semi-destructive 
distillation of organic matter, resulting in the formation 
of gas and oil. 

Scientists now believe that of the present-day petro- 
leums, those which are rich in nitrogen had their origin 
primarily in animal matter, while other petroleum was 
mainly of vegetable origin. 


Requisite Reservoir Conditions 

There is lots of oil and gas scattered throughout the 
sedimentary rocks, but in order to have commercial value 
it must be collected into pools or reservoirs. These may be 
only a few hundred feet below the surface but the most 
important ones are much deeper. Some of these reservoirs 


are of vast area, others relatively small. The general req- 
uisites for the occurrence of natural gas in commercial 
quantities are: (1) porous rock to contain the natural gas; 
(2) an impervious rock cover to prevent it from escaping; 
(3) a geological structure which permits the gas from a 
wide area to collect in a restricted area. 

The porous rock, usually sandstone or limestone, is 
called the reservoir rock. This rock strata, which varies in 
thickness from a few inches in some regions to hundreds 
of feet in others, may be referred to as oil and gas “sands.” 
Natural gas and oil occupy the pore spaces or voids be- 
tween the grains of the reservoir rocks. 

All rocks contain open pore spaces between the grains 
or particles. This void space, called “porosity,” ranges from 
3 per cent of the entire bulk of the rock in fine-textured 
limestones and shales to 35 per cent in sandstones. In res- 
ervoir rock the void spaces are filled with natural gas, oil 
or water. When all three are present in the reservoir strata, 
gas will occupy the top section, oil the middle, and water 
the lower section. 

The impervious cover is called the caprock. This is usu- 
ally shale or a very fine-textured limestone. If a reservoir 
is not properly capped, water will find its way downward 
from the surface and flush out the oil and gas. The forma- 
tion underlying a reservoir must also be sufficiently com- 
pact to retain the oil and gas. 

The geological structure favorable to the accumulation 
of oil or gas is one in which their migration through the 
permeable reservoir rock has been halted, causing a large 
accumulation in one area. 

Due to the difference in the specific gravities of water, 
oil and natural gas, these materials separate out in the beds 
of the porous rock, with gas and oil concentrated in the 
upper concave downward portion of the strata (called anti- 
clines or domes). If water is not present in the porous rock, 
oil may be found in the bottom depths of the folds which 
are called synclines. 

Gas and oil may also accumulate along what is called 
a fault, in which an underground fracture or slippage has 
occurred, bringing a permeable or porous layer of rock 
into lateral contact with an impermeable one such as shale 
or limestone. Oil or gas moving through the permeable 
rock would thus be trapped at the fault line. 
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Geological Investigations 

The sketches shown on these pages depict some of the 
structural conditions favorable for the accumulation of 
oil and gas. 

Natural gas is obtained by drilling down, usually over 
one-half mile below the earth’s surface, through the cap- 
rock covering into the porous rock in which the gas under 
pressure is stored. The pressure forces the gas upward 
through the opening produced by the drilling operation to 
the surface above. 

A knowledge of geologic structural conditions and of 
the characteristics of oil, gas and water accumulations is 
of upmost importance in locating the hidden reservoirs of 
these valuable fuels. Extensive geological investigations 
must be carried on in order to determine where to drill. 

A geologist assigned to a new area will attempt to deter- 
mine where the conditions favorable to gas or oil produc- 
tion are found. First he may go to the mountains and study 
the upturned edges of the rocks that are buried beneath the 
plains. By a study of their structural attitude and inclina- 
tion, how they are built and how they slope, he can gain 
some idea of the structure and characteristics of the same 
rock strata that lie buried beneath the plains. 

The geologist has already made a thorough study of con- 
ditions under which oil and gas have been found in previ- 
ously proved areas. His search is for conditions that appear 
on the surface to show promise of duplicating those pro- 
ducing conditions below the surface of the ground. 

For many years the oil and gas industry was largely de- 
pendent upon geology based on surface indications and 
well logs. A well log is a detailed foot by foot record of the 
progress of a drilling operation and the rock formations 


encountered during the entire drilling period. To be of, 


value it must reflect the character, position, thickness and 
nature of the beds penetrated, as well as the location and 
thickness of water sands, gas sands and oil sands. 


Geophysical Studies 

Especially in regions where there is a heavy cover of 
sand or gravel and where the bedrock does not outcrop at 
the surface these earlier methods of direct observation are 
not adequate and have been supplanted by new methods. 


Within comparatively recent years methods have been 
developed for determining and studying subsurface geo- 
logical structures by a new science which is called geo- 
physics. In these methods the physical laws of magnetism, 
specific gravity and sound vibrations or waves, are applied, 
so as to give information regarding the conditions that 
exist thousands of feet below the earth’s surface. 

There are a number of geophysical instruments, but to 
the natural gas geologist three are of prime importance, 
namely: (1) the magnetometer, (2) torsion balance, and 
(3) seismograph. 

The magnetometer is an instrument which measures the 
strength of the earth’s magnetic field. Since the earth’s mag- 
netism is often abnormally high in oil fields, this instru- 
ment is used to locate places where such a condition exists. 

The torsion balance is a specific gravity instrument used 
to determine the relative densities of materials. Since rocks 
in which petroleum is found are apt to be denser and more 
compact than surrounding rocks at the same depth, this 
instrument is of value to locate places that are favorable to 
oil and gas accumulations according to rock density. 

The seismograph is reasonably well known to all lay- 
men as the instrument used to locate and record earth- 
quakes, even those which may have occurred at distances 
thousands of miles from the location of the detecting ap- 
paratus. The seismograph has become the most important 
of all instruments used for subsurface geological studies. 
Its application to petroleum geology is based on the fact 
that earthquake or earth shock waves are transmitted 
through various classes of rocks at different velocities de- 
pending on the elasticity and density of the rocks en- 
countered. 

Sound waves travel with the velocity of about eleven 
hundred feet per second through air. Earth shocks travel 
with an approximate velocity of six thousand feet per 
second through rock near the earth’s surface, and still 
faster underground. In fact it is said that shock will travel 
through dense rock or salt domes with a speed approxi- 
mating sixteen thousand feet per second. 


The Reflecting Seismograph 


The reflecting seismograph is used to determine the dis- 
tance and the attitude of subsurface formations. In its use 
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an artificial earthquake is produced by burying and ex- 
ploding from five to 50 pounds of dynamite in a shallow 
hole. For a distance of a quarter mile on either side of the 
hole is placed an array of geophones. These devices record 
electrically on a moving strip of paper, the shock waves re- 
ceived at each station. The strong shock of the initial ex- 
plosion is followed by weaker impulses caused by sound 
waves reflected by rock layers at great depths. The time 
between the explosion and the arrival of each of these 
echoes is measured to the nearest thousandth of a second. 
If the travel time of the echo from a particular layer of 
rock is plotted on a map the dip and inclination of a bed 
can be determined. Thus the presence or absence of forma- 
tions that are likely to contain oil or gas can be foretold. 
Sometimes it is possible to trace over very large areas the 
presence of a gas-bearing formation and to locate within 
rather narrow limits the area in which the accumulation is 
most likely to occur. 


“Geology and the Gas Industry” 
Glenn G. Bartle, Geologist, and 


It should be noted, however, that geophysical methods 
do not eliminate all of the hazards from oil and gas pros- 
pecting. They can at best only locate areas where certain 
conditions favorable to production appear to exist. 

Oil and gas frequently occur in structures and strati- 
graphic traps such as the updip wedge edges of sand bodies 
that end in an impermeable rock. Formations of this kind 
cannot be accurately predicted by any known method. 

The importance of detailed geological studies cannot 
be overestimated. The whole pattern of natural gas expan- 
sion has been made possible through the discovery of new 
producing areas that were unknown as recently as 20 years 
ago. And so that this expansion may go ahead, and so that 
the large segment of the population that is now dependent 
on natural gas may continue to enjoy the comfort and con- 
venience that its use makes possible, geologists are con- 
tinually at work in the laboratory and in the field studying 
conditions of the rocks in an effort to locate new gas fields. 


was prepared under the supervision of Dr. 
Provost of Harpur College, Endicott, N. Y. 





Geological Terms 


Anticline 

An upward fold in the rocks. Anticlines which are im- 
portant for accumulations of oil and gas are broad, gentle 
folds, usually several miles wide from syncline to syncline, 
with a total relief often limited to a few hundred feet or 
less. See Illustration 1. 


Fault 

Break in the rocks with upward or downward move- 
ment along a plane. The fault is favorable for gas or oil 
accumulation where a source rock of sandstone is brought 
into contact with an impervious formation such as shale. 
The migration of the gas or oil is stopped by this barrier 
at the fault line and a reservoir is formed. See illustration 3. 


Mineral 

A natural inorganic substance having a characteristic 
range of chemical composition and usually a definite crys- 
tal form of pattern. Oil and gas are not strictly minerals 
according to the geological definition. They are hydrocar- 
bon compounds, but are referred to as “minerals” in the 
legal and economic sense. Hence, any reference to “min- 
eral resources,” or “mineral rights” includes oil and gas. 


Monocline 

A partially formed anticline, being a single slope of the 
formations which merge into the general slope or dip of 
the region. See Illustration 2. 


Permeability 
The character or characteristic of rock that permits the 
passage of fluids through its porous stratum. 


Porosity 

The void or open pore spaces between the individual 
grains or particles of rock. This porosity may range from 
three per cent of the entire bulk in fine textured limestones 
and shales to 35 per cent in sandstones. 
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Rock 
Any solid mineral matter occurring within the earth— 
a chemical and physical unit of the earth’s outer shell. 


KINDS OF ROCKS: 

/gneous—those formed by the solidification of magmas 
—derived from deep-seated molten masses and volcanic 
activity. Examples: granite, gabbro. 
Metamorphic—those which have been changed from 
their original igneous or sedimentary character—by 
heat, pressure, recrystallization or cementation. Ex- 
amples: marble (changed from limestone), quartzite 
(changed from sandstone), gneiss (changed from gran- 
ite), slate (changed from shale). 

Sedimentary—those formed by the consolidation of 
sediments or rock particles derived from pre-existing 
rocks, or chemical precipitation. Examples: sandstone, 
limestone, clay, shale, salt, gypsum. 


Stratigraphic Trap 

An accumulation of oil or gas due to the lateral discon- 
tinuity of a sand formation (lens or pinch-out), or due 
to the lateral discontinuity of the porosity in a sand forma- 
tion (porosity pinch-out, porosity trap). See illustration 2. 


Stratigraphy 
Study of the origin and chronological succession of 
various rock formations. 


Stratum 
A layer of rock, usually a sedimentary rock. 


Syncline 
A downward fold in the rocks, or the opposite of an 
anticline. See Illustration 1. 


Well Log 

A foot by foot description of the rock formations pene- 
trated when a well is drilled. Accurate well logs, when 
assembled in diagrammatic cross sections, are used to indi- 
cate subsurface structure and composition of formations 
encountered in any district under observation. 
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Come Peace or War Gas Industry Is Ready 
For the Uncertainties of 1951 


by D. A. Hulcy 


President, American Gas Association 
President, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 


ACH year 
since the 
end of World 


War II has seen 
the gas industry 
registering sub- 
stantial gains in 
customers served, 
in volume of utility 
gas sold and in 
the amount of 
capital invested in 
plant and facili- 
ties. The gas industry has grown from a 
five billion dollar industry to an 8% bil- 
lion dollar industry at the end of 1950. 
This spectacular growth was particu- 
larly emphasized in 1950 when the gas 
industry achieved new records in num- 
bers of customers served, in total volume 
of sales of utility gas, in total gas rev- 
enues and in numbers of gas appliances 
shipped. Capital expenditures for con- 
struction and plant expansion reached a 
new high level in 1950. The transmission 
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and distribution systems of the gas in- 
dustry today measure more than 375,- 
000 miles, a record mileage for any of 
the nation’s transportation systems. 

Many uncertainties in both world and 
national outlooks make it difficult to 
forecast the future. The gas industry still 
has allocated, in its long-range program, 
nearly a billion dollars for its construc- 
tion and expansion in 1951. Advertising 
and promotional plans of the industry 
for 1951 have as their goal a continuance 
of the gains made by the industry last 
year. 

If peace prevails, there is every reason 
to believe the gas industry will enjoy a 
successful year in 1951. At the same 
time, our industry stands ready now, as 
it has in the past, to do its full share in 
helping our nation to meet any emer- 
gency that may arise. 

The gas utilities at the end of 1950 
were serving approximately 24,362,000 
customers, including about 331,000 cus- 
tomers receiving LP-gas directly from 


utility gas mains. This was a gain of 3.3 
per cent over 1949 when there were 23,- 
580,000 customers on gas utility mains. 
Of the total number of customers served, 
14,894,000 were receiving natural gas, a 
gain of 12.7 per cent over the previous 
year. Manufactured gas customers de- 
clined about 14.8 per cent during the 
year to total about 7,197,000 at the year 
end; while mixed gas customers on De- 
cember 31, 1950 totaled an estimated 
1,940,000, a gain of 24.8 per cent over 
1949. The decline in the manufactured 
branch of the industry reflects the effect 
of the changeover by several large gas 
utility companies to the distribution of 
straight natural gas or to mixed gas dis- 
tribution during the year. 

Residential gas customers registered 
an impressive gain during the year, while 
commercial gas customers also increased 
substantially. In addition to the custom- 
ers reported above it is estimated that 
nearly 6,000,000 customers now are be- 
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Total Gas Utility Industry Customers, Sales and Revenues, 
1950 Compared with 1949 (Preliminary) 





Percent 
1950 1949 Change 
CUSTOMERS (at Dec. 31) 
Residential 22,450,000 21,740,000 3.3 
Commercial 1,790,000 1,724,000 3.8 
Industrial 100,000 99,000 -- 
Other 22,000 17,000 - 
Total 24,362,000 23,580,000 + 3.3 
CUSTOMERS (Average) 
Residential 22,165,000 21,264,000 4.2 
Commercial 1,735,000 1,657,000 4.7 
Industrial 99,000 97,000 — 
Other 21,000 17,000 — 
Total 24,020,000 23,035,000 4.3 
SALES (Thousands of therms) 
Residential 13,931,000 11,718,000 +-18.9 
Commercial 4,060,000 3,691,000 +-10.0 
Industrial 22,661,000 19,050,000 +-19.0 
Other 1,283,000 1,260,000 1.8 
Total 41,935,000 35,719,000 117.4 
REVENUES 
Residential $1,195,000,000 $1,031,293,000 +15.9 
Commercial 263,000,000 238,077,000 -+-10.5 
Industrial 476,000,000 395,559,000 +-20.3 
Other 24,000,000 23,666,000 + 1.4 
Total $1,958,000,000 $1,688,595,000 +-16.0 
ing served witn LP-gas in territories not companies spending approximately 


served by gas utility companies. 

Total sales of gas in 1950 amounted 
to about 4,266,000,000 Mcf, a gain of 
about 15.8 per cent over 1949. Utility 
sales of natural gas were about 3,694.,- 
000,000 Mcf, a gain of 18.9 per cent; 
manufactured gas sales dropped to 412,- 
400,000 Mcf, a decline of 2.7 per cent, 
and mixed gas sales were about 159,- 
600,000 Mcf, a rise of 14.4 per cent over 
the previous year. 

Revenues from the sale of gas reached 
an all-time record in 1950, almost to the 
$2 billion mark. Utility revenues for the 
year were $1,958,000,000, a gain of 16.0 
per cent over 1949. Natural gas revenues 
staged a spectacular rise of 25 per cent to 
total about $1,363,000,000 for the year. 
Manufactured gas revenues were $458,- 
700,000, a decline of 4.3 per cent under 
1949, and revenues from sales of mixed 
gas were $114,600,000, a gain of 18.8 
per cent over the previous year. The bal- 
ance in revenues is accounted for by rev- 
enues from sales of LP-gas through 
utility mains. 


New Facilities 

The gas industry’s expenditures for 
construction of new facilities and expan- 
sion of present production, transmission 
and distribution plant last year reached a 
record level of an estimated $1,060,000,- 
000, attesting to the tremendous effort 
the industry is making to meet the con- 
stantly growing demand for gas. Of this 
total amount it is estimated that more 
than $954,000,000 was spent on con- 
struction and expansion of natural gas 
pipe line systems, with manufactured gas 
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$90,000,000 and mixed gas companies 
investing nearly $15,000,000 for new 
plant and expansion of present facilities. 

The American Gas Association resur- 
veyed the gas industry’s expansion pro- 
gram last year and estimates indicated 
that about $3,154,000,000 would be 
spent in the five year period 1950-1954, 
with approximately $2.75 billion of this 
amount being devoted to construction 
and expansion of natural gas facilities. 
While it is believed that 1950 will be the 
peak year of this program, it is estimated 


that more than $875,000,000 will be 
spent on gas industry expansion next 
year if no restrictions are placed on vital 
materials. 


Natural Gas Progress 


The natural gas industry reached new 
peaks in 1950 and showed every indica- 
tion that it will progress further in the 
year ahead. Natural gas pipe line sys- 
tems added record mileage, customers, 
sales and revenues as the natural gas 
branch of the industry reached new high 
levels, with natural gas supplying a rec- 
ord-breaking total of 20 per cent of the 
total energy consumed in the United 
States in 1950. 

In the first nine months of 1950, the 
Federal Power Commission had ap- 
proved construction of 5,750 miles of 
new natural gas transmission lines and 
had applications pending for an addi- 
tional 12,400 miles. Construction of the 
approved lines will bring the total mile- 
age of the nation’s natural gas transmis- 
sion lines to more than 265,000 miles. 

The Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Co. scheduled delivery of natural gas to 
New York City, Brooklyn and Newark 
for the end of 1950. This 1,900 mile line, 
the longest in the world, brings natural 
gas from the Gulf Coast to metropolitan 
New York and its cost was about $200,- 
000,000. 

The Federal Power Commission in 
November approved the application of 
Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. of 
Boston, to supply part of New England 
with natural gas. This company will 
serve markets in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire. 

The Algonquin Gas Transmission 
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Co., also of Boston, is expected to re- 
ceive authorization to serve New Eng- 
land as soon as it has shown the FPC that 
it has an adequate supply of gas. Natural 
gas is expected to reach the New Eng- 
land states before the end of 1951. Only 
one important area in the United States 
will then be without natural gas, and sev- 
eral plans are under consideration for 
bringing gas to the Pacific Northwest. 
These plans include applications to bring 
gas to Oregon and Washington from the 
Texas fields as well as from the Cana- 
dian sources of supply. 

Natural gas reserves continue to ap- 
pear ample to serve the nation for many 
years to come, even with the rapidly in- 
creasing production of natural gas. The 
Association’s Committee on Natural Gas 
Reserves estimated at the beginning of 
1950 that proved reserves of natural gas 
totaled 180.3 trillion cu. ft., an increase 
of 6.5 trillion feet over proved reserves 
at the beginning of 1949. Natural gas 
production during 1949 was estimated 


at 5.9 trillion cu. ft., so new discoveries 
and extensions of estimates of known 
fields continue to exceed the yearly pro- 
duction. 

Despite the tremendous growth of 
natural gas transmission systems, the 
manufactured gas branch of the indus- 
try continues to be of the utmost impor- 
tance in the nation’s economic picture. 
Demand for gas services continues to 
exceed the ability of the industry to serve 
this demand in many areas. This is par- 
ticularly true as regards house heating 
and its attendant peak-load problems. 

While some of the territories receiving 
or about to receive natural gas will 
change over to straight natural gas dis- 
tribution, there are many companies that 
will continue to manufacture gas and 
will use natural gas only as one of the 
production materials. Other companies 
will mix manufactured and natural gas to 
be served, perhaps at higher Btu levels, 
but still relying heavily on the manufac- 
tured gas plants. 


There are many factors that point the 
way to a continuation in 1951 of the 
record breaking achievements of 1950. 
Except for a few areas, the gas supply 
problem is rapidly being solved with the 
growth of the natural gas system and the 
technical advances in manufactured and 
mixed gas plants that are helping to meet 
peak loads. Our member companies con- 
tinue to back their faith in the future of 
the industry with their contributions to 
the PAR Plan. 

Rising costs of producing, transmit- 
ting and distributing gas indicate some 
further rate adjustments may be neces- 
sary, particularly if the tax burden of the 
gas utilities is increased heavily. Short- 
ages of materials, resulting from a heavy 
conversion to war production, might 
necessitate delays in construction and ex- 
pansion programs as well as limiting sup- 
plies of appliances. These are matters 
mostly beyond the control of the gas in- 
dustry. 





Gas Equipment Manufacturers Ready 
To Double Defense Contribution 


President, Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 


E are 
about 
to begin 


a new year and 
recent announce- 
ments and events 
indicate clearly it 
is going to be dif- 
ferent, substan- 
tially different. 
The true impact 
on our overall 
economy, and 
specifically our gas appliance industry, 
can hardly be predicted with any degree 
of accuracy. But we can, with certainty, 
review past performance and even 
though we are faced with controlling 
restrictions pf our normal operations and 
production, plus many other uncertain- 
ties, we can derive some enlightenment 
and encouragement from such a review. 
The following resume of 1950 perform- 
ance marks this year not only as a peak 
year for gas appliances, but it furnishes 
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# proof that our industry enters this criti- 


cal period with more than double the 
facilities, the manpower and the produc- 
tive capacity we commanded in 1941. 
We are therefore able as an industry, to 
make double the defense contributions. 
We can also maintain a reasonable pro- 
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by Frederic O. Hess 


President, Selas Corporation of America 


duction of our essential services; liveable 
shelter, food and sanitation. 

The year 1950 saw practically all 
phases of the gas appliance manufac- 
turing industry attain new sales peaks. 
For the first time, unit shipments of 
domestic gas ranges surpassed the 3,- 
000,000 mark; automatic gas water 
heater shipments soared far above 2,- 
000,000 units; while shipments of gas- 
fired, central, house heating equipment 
went well over the 1,000,000 mark. 
Incinerators, dryers and hotel-restaurant 
equipment were also well ahead of previ- 
ous years. 

It is difficult to determine the exact 
level of business activity for the coming 
year. The gas appliance industry recog- 
nizes 1951 as a year of confusion and 
uncertainty. Production levels during the 
coming year are dependent upon the 
availability of critical metals and pro- 
duction facilities allocated to consumer 
goods. Present estimates on the avail- 
ability of metals and production facilities 
indicate a possible reduction of 20 to 30 
per cent in gas appliance production 
next year. 

This reduction will not permit the gas 
appliance industry to meet the ever-in- 
creasing consumer demands. We feel 
that this demand would have been diffi- 


cult to meet under normal conditions. 
With the present international situation, 
we are committed to doing the best we 
can with the materials the industry can 
secure. 

Our industry has faced a huge con- 
sumer demand, brought about mainly as 
a result of three basic factors. These 
factors are: The increasing replacement 
rate of retiring obsolete appliances; the 
normal growth of the gas industry which 
adds approximately 1,400,000 homes to 
its lines annually; and the introduction 
of natural gas through new natural gas 
lines, both completed during 1950 and 
now still in various stages of planning or 
construction. 


Industrial Gas Equipment 


Industrial gas equipment manufac- 
turers also had a record year during 
1950. This was due partly to the peak 
production enjoyed by all industries, but 
was mainly due to the ever increasing 
acceptance of gas as an industrial heat- 
ing and processing fuel. The increase in 
the use of industrial gas can readily be 
illustrated by the steel industry which 
during the past year has consumed far 
in excess of 750,000 cu. ft. of natural 
gas per minute. That rate of consump- 
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tion, plus the realization that there are 
more than 2,600 industrial gas heat ap- 
plications, indicates clearly that the 
forthcoming defense effort will put im- 
mense demands on the industrial equip- 
ment manufacturers, as well as pose a 
substantial problem on the gas industry 
as a whole. The required and necessary 
expansion of our total productive capac- 
ity will demand new gas facilities as 
well as a substantial amount of new gas 
equipment designed for war production. 


Total Gas Appliance Shipments 


A table showing the breakdown in 
units of various major gas burning ap- 
pliances shipped during 1950, compared 
with 1949, is given here. 


has created a new and profitable market 
and manufacturers alike. 


for dealers 
Increased industry-wide promotions 
backed by dealers, gas utilities and manu- 
facturers are planned for 1951. 

Gas refrigerators will continue an 
intensified program of promotion and 
advertising of new models during the 
coming year. 

Plans have been made for the active 
promotion of gas house heating in pre- 
dominantly local campaigns sponsored 
by local utilities and including strong 
dealer tie-ins. 

The manufacturers of gas water 
heaters will not continue with their pres- 
ent “Court of Flame” activity which has 
been conducted for the past two years. 





Domestic Gas Ranges 
Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
Gas-Fired Central Heating Equipment 
a. Furnaces 
b. Boilers 


c. Conversion Burners 
TOTAL 
Gas Floor & Wall Furnaces 


Gas Direct Heating Equipment 





Per cent 

1950 1949 Change 
3,100,000 2,069,600 49.8% 
2,300,000 1,466,000 56.9% 
631,000 297,000 +-112.5% 
82,000 50,000 64.0% 
368,000 290,000 26.9% 
1,081,000 637,000 69.7% 
650,000 372,000 74.7% 
2,100,000 1,453,000 44.5% 





Promotion 

All promotional plans of the gas in- 
dustry will be continued. Their execution 
during the coming year is entirely de- 
pendent upon the impact of the present 
increasing defense effort on the manu- 
facturing facilities of the manufacturers 
involved and the credit or other govern- 
mental restrictions which may be in ef- 
fect. 

While gas range manufacturers are 
uncertain as to 1951 production, many 
executives think that competition for the 
consumer’s dollar will be stronger than 
ever in 1951 and that aggressive selling 
will be necessary. Because of this feeling, 
the gas industry plans no relaxation of 
gas range promotion in 1951. 

At the present time two big industry- 
wide gas range campaigns, plus con- 
tinuing promotions every month, have 
been formulated. These activities include 
a spring festival and gas range style show 
in April, May and June, and an old stove 
round-up in September, October and 
November following the pattern of pro- 
motional programs that proved so suc- 
cessful in previous years. All activities 
will be geared to existing conditions. The 
AGA national advertising budget of 
$550,000 will concentrate on gas ranges 
and 16 gas range manufacturers will 
tie-in in national magazines. “CP” trade- 
paper advertising will also appear 
monthly. 

The growing demand for household 
gas incinerators and gas clothes dryers 
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Instead of such a sales promotion cam- 
paign, aimed at the retail dealer, the 
manufacturers will sponsor a_ special 
health booklet designed to dramatize the 
necessity of adequate hot water service 
in our national emergency. It will be 
distributed throughout the nation to 
government agencies, national, county 
and state health groups. While the co- 
operative promotion in the gas water 
heater industry will be eased in 1951, 
most manufacturers plan to actively 
continue their own brand-name adver- 
tising and promotion. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it seems that the gas 
appliance industry can well view, with 
a substantial degree of satisfaction, this 
record of performance. Also, our in- 
dustry should be able to face the future 
with some confidence that it can cope 
with the forthcoming difficulties and 
adjust itself to the national emergency. 
Flexibility and ingenuity will unques- 
tionably be required and will be found 
within our industry. 


FPC Names Loring E. Heckman 
Chief of Gas Certificates 


The Federal Power Commission has 
appointed Loring E. Heckman chief of 
its division of gas certificates to succeed 
James V. O’Connor, who resigned re- 
cently to enter private practice. 

Mr. Heckman joined the FPC staff in 





1945, and has served as head of the gas 
resources section of the division of gas 
certificates since January of last year. 
Prior to his service with FPC, Mr. Heck- 
man was division chief in the natural gas 
section of the Petroleum Administration 
for War, and before entering Federal 
service in 1942 was associated with the 
United Fuel Gas Co., of Charleston. He 
is a graduate of Rennselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. 


Algonquin Uses Aerial Survey 
For New England Pipe Line 


A deisiled aerial photographic survey 
of the 250-mile route over which Al- 
gonquin Gas Transmission Co. plans to 
construct its New England natural gas 
pipe line is now in progress and will be 
carried on until the entire route between 
Boston, Mass., and Lambertville, N. J., 
is photographed. 

The survey is being conducted for Al- 
gonquin by Eastern Aerial Surveys, of 
Boston, under the supervision of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, the New York engineer- 
ing firm which designed the Algonquin 
pipe line system. 

The aerial survey will eliminate much 
of the land survey work which would 
otherwise be necessary. By using latest 
techniques of stereo-photography and 
aerial map-making developed during 
World War II, it is possible to get ex- 
tremely accurate terrain information for 
use by pipe line engineers. 

Algonquin’s pipe line system is 
planned to start at Lambertville, N. J., 
where it will join with the Big and Little 
Inch lines of Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp., which are now delivering gas 
into Staten Island, New York. From 
there, Algonquin’s line will extend 
through New Jersey and New York, 
crossing the Hudson near Peekskill, and 
continue through Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, to a point 
near Boston. 


Tennessee To Expand Capacity 
To Serve Ontario Corp. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. of 
Houston has asked the Federal Power 
Commission for authority to carry out a 
$47,403,000 expansion program de- 
signed to increase its system capacity by 
115,000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas per 
day which would be delivered at the 
United States—Canadian international 
border for ultimate consumption in To- 
ronto and other markets in the Province 
of Ontario. 

The project, which would increase 
the daily design delivery capacity of 
Tennessee’s system to 1,425,000,000 cu. 
ft., would include a 45-mile line extend- 
ing from Buffalo to a point on the U.S.— 
Canadian border near Niagara Falls 
The 115,000,000 cu. ft. of gas would be 
delivered to Niagara Gas Transmission 
Limited, a newly-formed Ontario cor 
poration controlled by Consumers’ Ga: 
Co. of Toronto, for resale to Consumer 
for distribution in Toronto, and for re 
sale to other markets in Ontario. 
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Obtaining Lower Btu Gases by Blending 
Natural Gas with Other Gases or Air 


by Edmund C. Powers 


Educational Director, Compressed Air and Gas Institute, Cleveland 


has brought with it varied new prob- 

lems. Natural gas has a Btu content 
of about 1000. If a lower Btu gas is de- 
sired for distribution, it may be obtained 
by blending the natural gas with manu- 
factured gas, coke oven gas or air. Where 
the supply of manufactured gas is fixed, 
and the supply of natural gas increases, 
it becomes necessary to blend with air. 

One method of blending air and natu- 
ral gas is by the use of rotary positive 
displacement blowers and gas pumps. 

By directing the stream of high pres- 
sure natural gas through a positive dis- 
placement gas pump, it is possible to 
drive the pump as a motor thus obtain- 
ing power at the shaft. Since in most 
cases the pressure of the natural gas 
must be reduced from the transmission 
line pressure, the power is obtained vir- 
tually free. 

A low pressure type compressor is 
connected to the “gas motor.” Since a 
positive machine puts out a definite 
amount of fluid per revolution, it is pos- 
sible to obtain a definite air to gas ratio. 
With a change in demand the gas flow 
will decrease, slowing the gas motor and 
slowing the blower, creating less air. 
However, since the two machines are 
handling fluids of different densities and 
possibly different temperatures, their 
“slip” is not the same. Also the blower 
will have negative slip while the gas 
motor has positive slip. In order to make 
the two machines “track” over a wide 
range, it is necessary to make certain ad- 
ditions to the system. 

One method, which allows variation 
over a wide demand range as well as a 
Btu range, is shown by the drawing. 
Natural gas will be reduced from some 
high pressure through a pressure regu- 
lator to a pressure that the gas motor 
can handle. This will be set to maintain 
the desired mixed gas pressure. Down- 
stream from this regulator is a butterfly 
valve controlled by a pressure difference 
regulator to maintain a constant pressure 
drop across the gas motor. 

The gas motor is direct connected to 
a positive displacement blower. The 
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Sketch showing flow chart of one set-up for reducing natural gas pressure 
to maintain a required gas-air mixture. 


blower is slightly over-sized so as to 
always put out an excess of air. When 
an excess of air exists, the bleeder or vent 
valve will be opened and bleed air in the 
proper amount to match air demand. 
This vent is controlled by a butterfly 
valve which is positioned by a pressure 
difference regulator with Btu adjuster. 
This regulator receives its impulse from 
across the flow measuring butterfly 
valve in the main air supply line. Upon 
a deficiency of air the air vent would 
close. This method of operation always 
insures a continuous supply of air for gas 
mixing. 

As can be seen on the flow sheet, two 
proportioning butterfly valves are pro- 
vided which operate from two pressure 
difference regulators. The one valve is 
installed in the main gas line to provide 
measurement of natural gas flow and the 
other butterfly valve is installed in the 
air line for air flow measurement. These 
two butterfly valves are mechanically 
connected together so that they move in 


unison to meet the demand for gas. 


These are positioned by the differential 


pressure regulators. 

Because of the possibilities of pulsa- 
tions, particularly in the air line, small 
stabilizing tanks should be located in the 
pressure impulse lines to the regulators. 
Pulsation can cause errors in pressure 
impulses to the regulators, so precaution 
must be observed in reducing these to a 
minimum. The calorimetric controller 
must be adjusted to particularly compen- 
sate for these conditions, as well as for 
the normal errors in gas and air propor- 
tioning. These tanks consist of a small 
piece of six-inch pipe, 15 to 18 inches 
long, with the inlet and outlet located at 
advantageous points. 

The recording calorimeter is used to 
determine and permanently record, 
in Btu’s, the calorific value of the gas. 
This calorimeter not only records the 
heating value of the gas but automati- 
cally supervises the setting of the calori- 
mixer controller. 
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THE GAS ORIFICE METER—2: 
Recording Instruments— 
Type 


Mercury Manometer 


N instrument for recording differ- 
entials of the gas orifice meter is 
constructed on the principle of 

a mercury manometer. It differs from 
the mercury U-guage in that the rise and 
fall of only one surface of the mercury 
is used. In the recording instrument, the 
chamber areas are proportioned so that, 
for the rated differential range of the 
instrument, the mercury surface in the 
float chamber will move just far enough 
to move the pen across the full scale of 
the chart. The range of the instrument 
may be changed by substituting a range 
chamber of different diameter, in this 
way absorbing more or less of the total 
travel of the mercury in the inactive 
chamber. 

The size of the float and the distance 
which it moves govern the power avail- 
able to overcome normal plus accumu- 
lated friction of the mechanisms. For 
this reason gas meters are made with 
mercury displacement much greater than 
that required to obtain a satisfactory 
calibration when in new condition. 

It should be remembered that time is 
a factor in the calculation of gas flow 
through the orifice meter, so the accur- 
acy of the timing element which rotates 
the chart is an important part of the 
entire picture. The chart drive speed 
must be such that varying flows do not 
show up merely as a wide record, other- 
wise serious errors may occur in judging 
the properly weighted average rate of 
flow. A slow response is to be preferred 
to an unreadable chart record. Damping 
adjustments are provided in most mer- 
cury float type meters to slow down the 
flow of mercury to and from the float 
chamber. 

Since the pressure pen of a gas flow 
meter is driven by an element having a 
rotary motion, some means of convert- 
ing the linear motion of the float to 
rotary motion without introducing angu- 
larity effects must be devised in order to 
fit both records to the same chart scale. 
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by L. K. Spink 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 


One meter uses a segmental arc driven 
by special stainless steel chains with a 
light spring to eliminate slack. This gives 
uniform multiplication—similar to the 
action of a rack and pinion but without 
lost motion. Another type of meter uses 
a sliding lever linkage. A third design 
uses a short angular travel to minimize 
the effects of angularity. 

The usual pressure element is a hol- 
low coiled tube flattened to an elliptical 
cross-section. Pressure applied to the in- 
side of the tube tends to change the el- 
lipse to a circle, and in doing so causes 
the spring to uncoil. The motion from 
the movable end of the coil is used to 
drive the pen. 

For very low pressures, this type of 
element does not provide sufficient 
power, so a bellows or diaphragm type 
of spring is used. 

Pressure pens are usually checked 
against a dead weight tester or against a 
sensitive pressure indicating test gauge 
which itself is standardized periodically 
against a dead weight tester. 


Checking and Calibrating 

The differential pen is usually checked 
in the field against a mercury manome- 
ter; in the shop, against a water ma- 
nometer or water column. 

It should be recognized that many of 
the same problems of design, construc- 
tion, and operation exist in the calibrat- 
ing manometer as are present in the 
differential recording instrument. There 
are almost as many possible sources of 
error. Many precautions are necessary 
in order to insure an accurate calibra- 
tion check. In the first place, a test 
should never be made without both the 
recorder pen and the water column at 
complete rest. This means that accurate 
calibrations should not be attempted 
with a leaky system. 

Che calibration of the well type ma- 
nometer is dependent upon the ratio of 
area of the tube to that of the well, and 





Static pressure movement. 


whenever a glass tube is broken and re- 
placed the calibration should be re- 
checked. The water column should be 
run up and down several times to wet 
the wells and avoid a false meniscus. 
Most accurate results will be obtained 
if the bore of the glass tubing is %” or 
preferably 58” in order to obtain a flat 
water surface to sight across, but if this 
size tubing is used, it is necessary either 
to rezero the column to the level of the 
water in the pot before each test or to 
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modify the scale to take care of the dis- 
placement of water in the pot. 


Possible Sources of Inaccuracy 

The most common sources of inac- 
curacy in the differential recorder are 
changes of zero due to changes in level 
or loss of mercury, and imperfect arc- 
ing of the pen caused by bending of the 


pen arm. Both of these troubles may be ; 


checked and corrected without a ma- 
nometer calibration. Many companies 
make a practice of having the meter 
zeroed daily when the chart is changed, 
since zero is the starting point of all 
calibrations and the meter cannot be 
correct if zero is inaccurate. 

Other sources of inaccuracy are de- 
veloped more slowly. Interference with 


the meter operating mechanism is usu- 
ally apparent immediately after the 
meter is installed or after service work 
has been performed on it and does not 
develop when the meter is in an undis- 
turbed operation. Deposit on the walls 
of the chambers altering the chamber 
area ratio occurs extremely slowly on 
clean gas service; likewise, excessive 
friction due to dirt, corrosion, or hard- 
ening of the bearing lubricant occurs ex- 
tremely slowly. A recent survey among 
a number of leading gas measurement 
men indicated that the majority felt 
that a complete calibration once every 
six months or a year was all that was 
actually warranted, although some gas 
purchasers insisted on calibration checks 
as frequently as once every two weeks. 


In spite of the many precautions 
necessary to insure accurate operation 
of the orifice meter, it is still one of the 
easiest types of large volume meters to 
install, check, and service and keep in 
accurate operating condition. Numerous 
reports of almost unbelievable agree- 
ment between check meters justify the 
universal faith placed in this type of 
meter by the natural gas industry. It has 
become the accepted standard for meter- 
ing large industrial loads, flows at city 
gate stations, purchase and sale between 
distributing company and pipe line 
transportation company, dispatching 
purposes, etc. It is even widely used as 
a calibration standard for displacement 
and other types of large volume flow 
meters. 


Dual-Bellows Type 


sure meters, also called dry or 

aneroid flow meters, are used to 
measure the rate of flow of gas in pipe 
lines for accounting and operating pur- 
poses. Such a differential meter becomes 
a flow meter when a restriction, such as 
an orifice plate, is installed in the pipe 
line and the pressure difference created 
across the plate by the velocity of the 
flowing fluid is measured. Because the 
pressure loss across the restriction is 
proportional to the square of the veloc- 
ity, the differential pressure meter is 
used in this manner to measure flow, 
not in a direct fashion but by inference. 

For convenience, however, the meter 
can be calibrated to read in units of flow 
instead of differential pressure. The rec- 
ord of the instantaneous flow rate is 
traced on a circular chart to provide the 
operator with a permanent description 
of the demands on any specific pipe line 
at any time. Simultaneously, the static 
pressure is usually measured, and re- 
corded on the same chart. The chart can 
then be processed on a manual or semi- 
automatic integrating device to deter- 
mine the total quantity of gas passed 
during the recorded period which may 
be 12 hours, 24 hours, 48 hours or 30 
days. 

Portable bellows-type differential me- 
ters are used for checking large, posi- 
tive displacement meters for loads in 
excess of the meter’s capacity during 
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by Claude B. Nolte 


Barton Instrument Corp., Los Angeles 





The rupture-proof dual-bellows-type, or 
mercuryless flow meter. 


periods of peak demand. This is done 
by measuring the pressure loss across 
the meter for a 24 hour or seven day 
period. Portable meters are also used in 
making various flow rate surveys where 
a permanent installation is not practical. 

Basically, the bellows-type meter con- 
sists of two pressure chambers separated 
by a flexible metallic bellows which is 
deflected in proportion to the difference 
in the pressures applied to the two 


chambers. There are two general forms 
of this meter: The earlier style which 
contained a single bellows, and the more 
recent type which contains a liquid- 
filled, dual-bellows arrangement which 
is not damaged by overloads. 

The rupture-proof dual-bellows-type 
flow meter consists of two stainless steel 
bellows mounted on opposite sides of a 
central plate. (See illustration) The 
exterior of one bellows is exposed to the 
higher pressure, the exterior of the other 
bellows exposed to the lower pressure. 
The two bellows are mechanically linked 
by a stem which passes through a hole 
in the central plate and is attached to 
the closed ends of each bellows. On the 
stem are mounted two valves, one of 
which seats against the center plate 
when the normal bellows travel in either 
direction is exceeded. This bellows as- 
sembly forms twin chambers joined by 
the annular passage between the central 
plate and the valve stem. These cham- 
bers, formed by the interiors of the bel- 
lows, as well as the annular passage be- 
tween them, are completely filled with 
a low freezing point liquid and sealed. 
No trace of air is permitted to remain 
inside. 

When two slightly different pressures 
are applied to the meter housings, both 
bellows move simultaneously (in the di- 
rection of the lower pressure housing) 
because they are mechanically linked. 
The bellows chamber on the higher pres- 
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sure side decreases in volume slightly 
while the opposite one increases a corre- 
sponding amount. While this is happen- 
ing, the fill-liquid must travel through 
the annular passage from the high pres- 
sure to the low pressure chamber. This 
liquid transfer continues until the allow- 
able movement of the bellows has been 
reached; then one of the valves, mounted 
on the connecting stem, seats on the cen- 
tral plate. The remaining liquid in the 
higher pressure chamber is trapped and, 
because the liquid is non-compressible, 
acts as a support for the bellows if 
the pressure around it rises to exces- 
sive levels without a corresponding in- 
crease in the lower pressure housing. In 
other words, the instrument is protected 
against overloads of differential pressure 
up to the safe working pressure of the 
housings which may be either 1000 psi, 
2500 psi or 4500 psi. Because the con- 
necting stem has two valves, one for 
each chamber, the overload may be 
safely applied in either direction with- 
out damage. 

The movement of the connecting 
stem, which is proportional to the ap- 
plied differential pressure, is transferred 
to the recording mechanism through a 
drive arm which actuates a torque-tube. 
The torque-tube makes possible the 
transfer of a rotary motion from within 
the pressured chamber to the outside 
without possibility of leakage or friction 
and without need for periodic lubrica- 
tion. 


Construction of Tube 


While the use of the torque-tube is 
not new in the instrument industry, 
it may be worthwhile to review its 
construction briefly. It consists of a 
thin-walled tube with one end welded, 
or otherwise permanently sealed, to the 
wall of the pressure chamber; and the 
inner end welded to a small shaft which 
passes through the tube. The inner end 
of the tube and the outer end of the 
shaft are supported on suitable bearings. 
If an arm, fastened to the inner end of 
the tube (where the tube and shaft are 
welded) is rotated, the thin tube twists, 
while the shaft rotates through the same 
angle as the arm. The force required to 
twist the tube becomes a part of the in- 
strument calibration. 

The torque-tube assembly is sealed in- 
side the bellows mechanism and can 
contact only the clean permanently 
sealed, fill-liquid. This construction 
makes possible the use of needle and 
ball bearings which insure high instru- 
ment accuracy and responsiveness. Typi- 
cal sensitivities run as high as one part 
in 5000. 

Recording flow meters for the gas in- 
dustry must be capable of adjustment in 
the rate of responsiveness. When minor 
line surges in density or flow, caused by 
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such things as compressors or control 
valve noise, are encountered, the opera- 
tor must be able to select the required 
degree of dampening action; otherwise, 
the record on the chart will be blurred 
to the point that it cannot be interpreted. 
Also, it has been shown in test studies 
that even if the recording meter faith- 
fully registers every variation in density, 
which appears as a change in differential 
pressure across the orifice plate, and if 
these are all instantaneously integrated, 
serious errors in flow measurement will 
occur because these variations, produced 
by pipe line noise, do not reflect flow 
variations. For this reason, excessive 
instrument response is undesirable. 
Dampening action in the rupture- 
proof, dual-bellows flow meter is ac- 
complished by controlling the rate of 
flow of the fill-liquid from one chamber 
to the other. This is arranged by in- 
stalling a free-floating restriction ring 


Meter piping arrangement. 


on the connecting stem in one side of 
the central plate. This drastically im- 
pedes the flow of fill-liquid. Control 
over the flow of fill-liquid, and thereby 
instrument responsiveness, is attained 
by permitting a portion of the liquid 
to pass through a needle valve by-pass. 
In this way, the necessary response 
rate can be selected while the meter is in 
service and under pressure. There is al- 
ways some leakage past the restriction 
ring; therefore, even with the by-pass 
valve completely closed, there is no pos- 
sibility of locking the meter. Under such 
circumstances, the rate of response of 
the meter will be very slow, indeed, but 
nevertheless continuous. 

The differential pressure range of the 
meter is determined by the magnitude of 
the forces which oppose the movement 
of the bellows. These forces are supplied 
by the bellows, the torque-tube and the 
range springs. The forces from the first 
two items remain constant; the strength 
of the latter can be varied to supply a 
wide variety of differential pressure 
ranges. Typical differential pressure 
ranges are 0-20” we, 0-25” we, 0-50” we, 
0-100” we, and 0-300” we. Changing 
from one range to another does not alter 
the physical bulk of the meter and can 
be accomplished readily by the user 
simply by exchanging the range spring 
assembly. 

The rotation of the torque-tube shaft 
is transmitted through a system of links 
and arms to the pen shaft. As in the case 
of pressure or temperature measuring 
systems, final calibration of the instru- 
ment to the desired range is made by 
altering the length of an adjustable arm. 
This means, the meter does not require 
dismantling should a minor correction 
in calibration ever be required. 

A minimum type of meter piping ar- 
rangement requires, in addition to the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Southern California Gas Uses Teletype 
To Speed Customer Billing 


pany is experimenting with a unique 

method of improving the efficiency 
of its billing operations in one of its out- 
lying divisions. 

Latest wrinkle has been the use of 
teletype machines to transmit account- 
ing information for billing purposes 
over a leased telephone wire between 
the company’s Visalia office 200 miles 
upstate in the heart of the San Joaquin 
Valley to the tabulating section of the 
main office in Los Angeles. 

According to Manager R. F. Ogborn, 
of the company’s customers department, 
it is believed that this is the first attempt 
on the part of a utility to adopt teletype 
methods used so effectively by the armed 
services during the war for the high 
speed daily transmission of information 
from every part of the country to the 
Pentagon in Washington. 

The new system, in addition to being 
cheaper than any other method cur- 
rently plausible under existing condi- 
tions, results in a number of advantages 
to the company. 

1. While the new system eliminates 
domestic and commercial billing at 
Visalia for the San Joaquin Valley 
division, it permits the servicing of the 
Division’s 45,000 accounts much faster 
and with no additional capital invest- 
ment in machinery. 

2. Space is saved at Visalia through 
the elimination of worn out and obsolete 
equipment. 

3. The new method permits the com- 
pilation of statistical information useful 
to other departments of the company as 
a by-product to the billing procedure. 

4. The time-loss and hazard of mail- 
ing the meter books between the two of- 
fices is eliminated. 

5. The billing work is absorbed in Los 
Angeles without the addition of new 
machines or the hiring of additional 
help. 

The new transmission system was set 
up by the company with the cooperation 
of the telephone company and Interna- 
tional Business Machines Co. The set up 
consists of a new TWX teletype sender 
in Visalia and a TWX receiver in Los 
Angeles. The equipment installed at 
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The modern age gets another demonstration in customers department of 

Southern California Gas Co. Carolyn Burt, of tabulating section in Los An- 

geles, demonstrates new IBM tape-card punch which translates meter book 

information from a teletype punched tape. Information concerns meter read- 
ings in San Joaquin Valley division. 


Visalia includes an IBM tape punch 
which translates the information con- 
tained in the meter books into a series 
of holes on a paper tape, which passes 
through the teletype sender, reading the 
information punched into the tape and 
transmitting it over the leased company 
wire to Los Angeles. Only one operator 
is required to tend the sending equip- 
ment in Visalia. Otherwise the operation 
is completely automatic. All transmis- 
sion is done after six o’clock in the 
evening when the line is not normally 
in use. 

At the Los Angeles end of the line is 
another teletype machine which receives 
the phone message and cuts a duplicate 
tape. This tape is then placed in an IBM 
Tape Card Punch which transfers the 
information from the tape to IBM cards 
which are the same as those used in the 
Los Angeles office for producing cus- 
tomers’ bills for the Los Angeles county 
area. The cards are then placed in the 
regular IBM machine and bills for the 


San Joaquin Valley division are printed. 
Bills are mailed from the Visalia office. 

The new method of transmitting in- 
formation by utilizing equipment al- 
ready on rental in Los Angeles and by 
renting additional teletype machines and 
the tape card punch costs less than any 
other system considered, either because 
of additional capital investment in re- 
placement equipment cost, or greater 
equipment rental cost and monthly pay- 
roll. 


AGA Announces Time and Place 
Of Two Conferences 


The AGA Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference for 
1952 will be held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia on April 
7, 8, and 9. 

The AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference for 1952 will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker in New York City 
May 26, 27, and 28. 
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American Meter Company’s century- 
old tradition of “sustained accuracy 
at lower cost” together with company- 
wide standardization, highly efficient 
manufacturing methods and large vol- 
ume production make American Tinned 
Steelcase and Ironcase Meters your best 
value in displacement meters today. 
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AND RECEIVERS BASE VOLUME INDEX 
{Write for Bulletin CT-49) (Write for Bulletin E-12) 
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WET TEST METERS 
(Write for Bulletin AG-3} 


METER PROVERS 
{Write for Bulletin AG-1) 
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throughout the line 


Standardization upon the full-bellows type design results in “sustained accuracy at 
lower cost,” longer life, lower maintenance cost during service life of meter, and more 
meter value for your money. 

American Tinned Steelcase and Ironcase Meters are built around this principle 
of standardization...The same “highly-perfected Glover full-bellows type two- 
diaphragm slide valve principle” which proved to be outstandingly accurate in the 
Tinned Steelcase line is duplicated in the Ironcase line. 

Five large plants are constantly studying Gas Company service and operating 
problems — looking ahead to changing gas conditions and determining the best 
methods of meeting them. 

Developments and improvements in one are rapidly expanded to the others. 
Thus, when you buy American Meter Company Tinned Steelcase or Ironcase 
Meters you are receiving the accumulated know-how of 114 years of experience, the 
lessons learned from millions of meters in service and the knowledge of the Gas 
Industry’s needs gained by more than a century of close association with its gas 
measurement problems. Write for Bulletins EG-40 showing Ironcase Meters, TG-4 

showing Tinned Steelcase Meters. 


AMERICAN 


METER COMPANY 


NnCORPORATED (@STaBttiSHwEO 18636 


60 East 42nd Street * New York 17,N.Y. © Albany * Alhambra 
Atlanta © Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston * Chicago 
Dallas * Denver * Erie ¢* Fortlauderdale * Houston 
Joliet * Kansas City * los Angeles * Minneapolis * Odessa 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Tulsa 
In Canada—Canadian Meter Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


CALORIMETER CBY REGULATOR i 
{Write for Bulletin AG-2) (Write for Bulletin 50-A) 
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Pros—Cons Given by Investment Advisers 
On Natural Gas Reserves 


ing express sharply divergent opin- 

ions as to how far ahead natural gas 
pipe line companies should accumulate 
reserves and also as to whether the in- 
dividual companies should be free to 
dispose of gas reserves already indicated 
as available for future operations and 
needs of the pipe line. 

This cross-current of ideas is indicated 
in answers which the writer has obtained 
from leading investment advisers to 
questions posed by Federal Power Com- 
missioner Nelson Lee Smith on his re- 
cent appearance as guest speaker at a 
forum of New York investment advisers. 

“If established pipe lines are required 
to secure gas supplies far in advance of 
their substantial use, there will be extra 
expense which will have to be borne by 
the rate-payer,” Commissioner Smith 
stated. “The essential question is, there- 
fore,” he asked, “is the insurance thus 
bought worth the premium?” 

“I would also like to know,” he said, 
as he pursued the subject further, 
“whether you think natural gas compa- 
nies should be free to dispose of gas 
supplies which have been relied upon 
in certificate proceedings without se- 
curing from the commission authoriza- 
tion for such disposition upon a showing 
that this will not impair service to the 
public.” 

Approximately 75 per cent of his 
listeners who vouchsafed replies to these 
two questions unqualifiedly endorsed the 
procurement by pipe line companies of 
gas supplies far beyond their substantial 
use but the replies were about evenly 
divided on the question of the individual 
company being permitted to dispose of 
gas reserves merely on a showing by 
management that the step will not impair 
service to the public. 

Procurement of gas supplies far in 
advance of their indicated need “is cheap 
insurance against future shortages” and 
“definitely worth the cost to the con- 
sumer to assure continued service and 
to the investor to insure long term value 
to his investment,” say those who favor 


Ties: who guide investment think- 
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the proposal, while some of those op- 
posed “do not think this equitable” but 
rather “favor conservation of total sup- 
ply and payment of current cost by cur- 
rent consumers.” 

“Since the prime function of a utility 
is to provide adequate and continuous 
service to the public, the securing of 
gas supplies far in advance of their sub- 
stantial use is an obvious necessity,” one 
investment authority avers. “Since this 
is a necessity for the benefit of the rate 
payer, the extra expense should be borne 
by the rate payer. As to whether the in- 
surance thus bought is worth the pre- 
mium is a question which to my mind 
could never be answered empirically. I 
can conceive of conditions when conti- 
nuity of adequate service could have 


tremendous values and other conditions 
under which it may not be of much 
importance.” 

While going along with this line of 
reasoning, another leading analyst tem- 
pers his views with the observation that 
the quest for additional reserves should 
be kept within reasonable bounds. “It 
seems to me that almost any rate payer 
would be quite willing to pay some small 
premium to know that his supply of 
natural gas would be good for as long a 
period ahead as any man can hope to 
plan for in this world. On the other hand, 
I do not believe that established pipe 
line companies should be allowed to go 
out prospecting on a grand scale and 
pile up reserves which, so far as is 
humanly possible to predict, would be 


FPC Commissioner Smith Approves Earnings 
Sufficient to Get New Capital 


UPPORT came from another quarter 
recently upholding the regulatory 
principle that utility companies are en- 
titled to rates that will not only properly 
service the present investment but which 
also will be sufficient to attract the neces- 
sary new capital to finance expansion. 
(AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL, October 
1950). 

“It is a truism... that healthy 
growth requires earnings adequate to at- 
tract the requisite capital,” said Federal 
Power Commissioner Nelson Lee Smith 
in an address before the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts on Decem- 
ber 8. 

‘The maintenance of satisfactory earn- 
ings is, like the adaptation and timing 
of security offerings to meet sensitive 
market conditions, essentially a mana- 
gerial function,” he pointed out. “It is, 
however,” he added, “the duty of the 
various regulatory agencies, both state 
and federal, to allow rate increases 
shown to be necessary to cover rising 
costs of material, labor, money or taxes 


as promptly as fair treatment of the 
rate-payer will permit. 

“Present indications point to higher 
interest rates. . . . Significant changes 
in the cost of money to public utilities 
and in yields on comparable investments 
will necessarily be refiected in fair rates 
of return which commissions will have 
to allow ultimately, and should be pre- 
pared to revise promptly.” 

Asked whether recovery of excess 
profits taxes (if any) would be allowed 
and whether an increase in rates would 
be forthcoming to a utility which actu- 
ally did not need the relief immediately 
but foresaw the contingency looming 
just ahead, Commissioner Smith replied 
in the affirmative, the latter as a general 
proposition. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
allowed some rate increases against con- 
tingencies, under bond, he stated, but in 
some cases it has had difficulty getting 
the refunds back to the rate payer. On 
this score, he pointed out, there has been 
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far in excess of any foreseeable future 
need of the system.” 

“The so-called insurance being paid 
by a consumer of natural gas because the 
distributor must contract far ahead of 
his requirements is not as onerous as the 
commissioner’s question would imply,” 
another states. “First of all, natural gas 
producers are many times just as inter- 
ested in securing substantial contracts 
for a certain number of years ahead as 
the distributor might be, particularly 
where escalator provisions on the matter 
of price are included. A long-term con- 
tract stabilizes the producer’s outlook 
and enables him to go ahead with more 
exploration and development. On the 
other hand, if one envisioned a major 
pipe line buying only ‘spot’ natural gas, 
to state an unlikely extreme, I would 
not be surprised to see the ultimate con- 
sumer, whether he is protected by a 
regulatory body or merely runs a busi- 
ness which is regulated by his own 
judgment, fare worse than under the 
long-term contract provision with no 
extra carrying charge for the greater 
and more continuous supply. 

“There is another aspect to this ques- 
tion which also deserves consideration. 
Financing of a pipe line whether it is 
done by insurance companies or by other 
major investors is facilitated, in my 
opinion, by reason of the long-term 
contract for gas assuring supplies well 
into the future. Conversely, if such sup- 
plies were not contracted for, I think 
that the interest cost on a pipe line 
project would be higher and naturally 
the consumer would shoulder the extra 
expense, even though the stockholder 
would be hurt too.” 

One important investment authority 
holds to the opinion that the question 
“is loaded” to some extent by the quali- 
fying clause “far in advance of their 
substantial use.” 

“I certainly do not believe that rate 
payers should be burdened with an extra 
expense involved in having the estab- 
lished pipe lines secure gas supplies far 
in advance of their substantial use,” he 
holds. “Most established pipe lines have 
access to additional supplies as they are 
needed, since their sources of supply are 
in areas where new discoveries are con- 
tinually being made. Therefore, it should 
not be necessary for them to make the 
same kind of showing with respect to gas 
supplies as the new pipe line companies. 
Generally, I think the Federal Power 
Commission has been right in requiring 
more in the way of new companies 
obtaining long term gas supplies than 
has been required of the established 
companies. The only question in my 
mind is whether the commission may 
have been somewhat overly zealous in 
requiring the new companies to show 
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The rapidly ex- 
panding network 
of pipelines 
makes the ques- 
tion of natural gas 
reserves of para- 
mount impor- 
tance. 


This illustration 
was supplied by 
Bechtel Corp. 


access to supplies ‘far in advance of their 
substantial use.’ ” 

Commissioner Smith himself pointed 
out in his talk both sides of the argument 
as to the question—‘If a system has 
been in existence for some time and 
wants to enlarge its capacity to meet 
enlarged demands or to serve new mar- 
kets, is a deliverability showing on an 
incremental basis sufficient, or should 
it be required to acquire additional re- 
serves far in advance of the time when 
they will really be needed to render full 
service?” 

“In support of the first alternative,” 
he said, “it is pointed out that gas pur- 
chase contracts often contain extension 
options, that ordinarily they are renew- 
able, that spot and flare gas purchases 
are desirable, and that pipe lines tapping 
given producing areas are in a particu- 
larly good position as to both contract 
extensions and new discoveries. For the 
other method it is argued that we can- 
not assume that services now rendered 
will be terminated at the end of the initial 
contract period while newly authorized 
services are continued beyond that time. 
Likewise, it is pointed out that, for 
practical reasons, market estimates are 
usually limited to five years ahead, 
whereas there is every indication that 
the demands of presently-served markets 


will continue to grow beyond that time.” 

“Much depends on what is meant by 
the word ‘required,’” is the thought 
expressed in one investment quarters. “If 
the acquisition of additional gas supplies 
seems desirable as a matter of good 
business judgment for the continued suc- 
cess of the company’s business and to 
assure present customers of adequate 
supplies of gas for a reasonable period 
in the future, then the extra expense 
involved should definitely be borne by 
the rate payer. . The important 
point is how many years’ supply is added 
by the acquisition beyond the current 
requirement of 20 years as set up by the 
Federal Power Commission. If the pipe 
line company adds two, three or even 
five years’ supply at a time, for the 
purpose of maintaining a 20 to 25 year 
supply in relation to current demand, 
it is a reasonable condition. However, if 
10, 15 or 20 years’ supply is added on 
top of a current 20 years’ supply, then 
it would appear excessive and perhaps 
the additional expense should not be 
borne entirely by rate payers.” 

On this same line of reasoning two 
thoughts are expressed. One is that: 
“The matter of supply is of far greater 
concern to the person with money in- 
vested in the business. The assurance of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Gas Reserves, Pipe Line Interconnections 
Are Matters of Import 


by Thomas C. Buchanan 


Vice-Chairman, Federal Power Commission 


recent address by Lyon F. Terry, 

vice-president of The Chase National 
Bank, before the American Gas Asso- 
ciation at its Atlantic City convention. 
The very interesting statistics which Mr. 
Terry gave on the future supply of natu- 
ral gas caused him to reach the conclu- 
sion that the proved reserves of 180 tril- 
lion cu. ft. had been estimated by the 
AGA committee with reasonable preci- 
sion, but that the total future supply, in- 
cluding reserves yet to be discovered, 
cannot be accurately determined. Never- 
theless, he said that if it could be shown 
that the future supply will not be less 
than a minimum figure, it may prove to 
be a useful guide to management, con- 
sumers and investors. (1 could have 
added: and to the regulatory agencies as 
well.) Then Mr. Terry fixed that mini- 
mum figure at 500 trillion cu. ft. which 
is really astounding—a figure which in 
itself points the way to the necessity of 
having some impartial medium to con- 
stantly check new discoveries of gas in 
order to gauge the accuracy of the esti- 
mate for the public good. 

With something of the same thought 
in mind, recently the commission was 
discussing the reserve problem with 
members of the staff. Commissioner 
Wimberly asked the question: How 
much of the known gas reserves are 
dedicated to interstate pipe lines? In a 
subsequent memorandum the staff re- 
ported that the question was difficult to 
answer because of duplications but it 
could give a reasonable approximation 
representing the reserves dedicated to 
the various major interstate systems. 

The tabulation showed, that of the 
180.4 trillion cu. ft. of known reserves, 
94.4 trillion cu. ft. are dedicated to 24 
major interstate pipe lines operating un- 
der certificates issued by the Federal 
Power Commission. This is 52.3 per cent 
of the total known natural gas reserves 
of the United States. The remaining bal- 
ance of those reserves are of course dedi- 
cated, in part, to intrastate lines, but 
to what extent the staff was unable to 
estimate. 


WAS greatly interested in reading a 


Paper presented at annual meeting of Inde- 


pendent Natural Gas Ass‘n, Houston, Oct. 23, 1950. 
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! am not speaking for the Commis- 
sion but expressing only some thoughts 
entirely of my own regarding the natu- 
ral gas industry.—The Author 
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Of course these figures are startling 
and emphasize the need for a constant 
and careful examination of the reserve 
picture not only for the benefit of the 
certificate requirements of the commis- 
sion but likewise for the information of 
state commissions, investors and of the 
natural gas industry itself. Furthermore, 
it must be noted that the present 
mobilization effort may increase the im- 
portance of a reasonably accurate knowl- 
edge of how much and where gas re- 
serves are available for governmental 
allocation to industry engaged in that ef- 
fort. 


Why Not a Grid? 

In the same vein interconnection of 
pipe lines was the subject of a recent let- 
ter to the commission. It is a matter of 
great importance. 

As a consequence of this inquiry, 
maps of natural gas pipe line facilities 
prepared by the drafting section of the 
commission and submitted by various 
companies in their applications for cer- 
tificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity have been examined in an effort 
to determine whether or not intercon- 
nections between facilities of various 
companies appear desirable. This study 
has revealed the existence of a total of 
over 200 points at which such intercon- 
nections could be made, exclusive of 
possible interconnections in the West 
Virginia and Pittsburgh congested pipe 
line area. This number includes possible 
interconnections between interstate and 
intrastate pipe lines. 

The natural gas industry has an en- 
viable record in the operation of natural 
gas transmission facilities, particularly 
with reference to continuous service. 
However, in cases of national emergency, 
operations of saboteurs could play havoc 
with this record. It is well known to all 
those engaged in the gas industry that 
natural gas has a peculiar value in indus- 


trial processes which are employed in de- 
fense work. 

Under such circumstances, it appears 
that interconnections between pipe line 
companies would be of extreme value in 
insuring continuity of service. Intercon- 
nections exist between various pipe line 
companies, but most of these were con- 
structed during the initial period of 
growth of the long distance natural gas 
pipe line industry. Therefore, these in- 
terconnections exist near the sources of 
gas supply. With new pipe lines built 
during the past five years now girding 
the country, opportunities now exist for 
interconnections nearer to the principal 
market areas. Such interconnections 
would go far toward assuring adequate 
supplies of natural gas required in the 
defense effort. 

While the emphasis at present is for 
the assurance of natural gas for industry 
in order to aid the defense effort, such in- 
terconnections would be of value in nor- 
mal times. The tremendous growth in 
the use of gas for space heating purposes 
by the domestic consumer requires as- 
surance of a continuous supply of natu- 
ral gas to the markets. Although the rec- 
ord of the pipe line companies to date is 
indeed envious, failures have occurred. 
Extreme hardship has been averted only 
by heroic efforts and cooperation be- 
tween the pipe line companies and the 
local distributing companies. During the 
period immediately following cessation 
of hostilities in World War II, a shortage 
of gas was prevalent throughout the 
whole of the Appalachian area. These 
shortages required allocations of the 
available supply. 

In addition, in extreme emergencies 
supplies of natural gas normally avail- 
able in one area were required to be di- 
verted in other areas. A greater number 
of interconnections between various pipe 
line companies would have been of ex- 
treme value during that critical period. 

I could proceed to a discussion of 
other common problems with particular 
emphasis on the necessity for devising 
methods leading to the exemption of 
small facilities from certificate require- 
ments, possibly through some sensible 
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NEW TEXAS-TO-CHICAGO 
PIPE LINE 
WELL UNDER WAY 


HE Texas Illinois Pipeline Co. of Chi- 

cago recently received FPC authori- 
zation to increase the daily capacity of 
its new natural gas transmission system 
from 312,625,000 cu. ft. to 383, 350,- 
000 cu. ft. 

Texas Illinois, an affiliate of The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, 
broke ground last August, a little more 
than a month after the FPC granted 
authorization for the building of the new 
line. 

To accomplish the new increase in 
capacity of the line, Texas Illinois will 
make certain changes in the units power- 
ing its compressor station and build ap- 
proximately 72 miles of new line in 
Texas in order to deliver the additional 
gas to the system. 

The FPC order authorizes Texas Il- 
linois to sell the additional gas to some 
of its presently authorized customers, 
with 7,705,000 cu. ft. per day to be re- 
served pending further order of the com- 
mission upon appropriate application. 
Texas Illinois has indicated that it will 
apply for authority to serve the 7,705,- 
000 cu. ft. to distributors of gas along 
the route of its line, including the fol- 
lowing Illinois communities, when each 
prospective customer is ready: Sullivan, 
Altamount, Carlyle, Beckemeyer, Salem, 
Lovington, Bement, Shattuck, Hoff- 
man, Sandoval, and Junction City. 

Present customers which will receive 
additional volumes of gas under the new 
authorization are: Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois, Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co., The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., and Western United 
Gas and Electric Co. 

Distributing companies serving com- 
munities along the route of Texas II- 
linois line which will receive additional 
daily volumes of gas are: Allied Gas Co. 
—Paxton Division, Monarch Gas Co.— 
St. Elmo and Brownstown, and Union 
Gas and Electric Co.—Bloomington. 

Estimated cost of the new construc- 
tion is $11,216,800, and estimated cost 
of the complete line is approximately 
$120,000,000. 

This will be the third and biggest line 
built within the past 20 years for the 
transmission of natural gas from the 
Texas fields to Illinois and Indiana. 


Illustration supplied by Peo- 
ples Gas News, Chicago. 
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Plans and Program Are Now Complete 
For Gas Measurement Short Course 


Plans and program for the South- 
western Gas Measurement Short Course 
—to be held at the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma, on April 10, 
11, and 12—were completed at the fall 
meeting attended by 19 members of the 
general and executive committees. 

The chairman of the general commit- 
tee, Ben F. Worley, United Gas Corp., 
presided. The executive committee was 
represented by Chairman W. H. Carson, 
dean, College of Engineering, University 
of Oklahoma; R. M. Scofield, Lone Star 
Gas Co., and W. H. Woods, Gulf Oil 
Corp. 

All sessions will again be held at the 
Drill Hall located on the North Campus 
where ample facilities and space will be 
provided to accommodate the classroom 
sessions and the 30 odd firms who will 
exhibit equipment used in the measure- 


ment and the regulation of natural gas. 

The committee has planned a pro- 
gram which covers all phases of gas 
measurement work including gas ac- 
counting, metering, pressure regulation 
and instrumentation. The instructors 
who have been invited to conduct the 
classroom sessions and give individual 
instructions are authorities on the ap- 
plication, installation, servicing and 
maintenance of equipment used in the 
measurement and regulation of natural 
gas. The program will be under the di- 
rection of James L. Griffin, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 

In order that the exhibitors of educa- 
tional equipment will be represented, 
the general committee has approved 
recommendations of the executive com- 
mittee for the formation of an exhibitors 
advisory committee consisting of five 


IN THE PICTURE (ALL LEFT TO RIGHT) 


First Row Seated: T. S. Whitis, James 
L. Griffin, Ben F. Worley, W. H. Carson, 
R. O. Cox. 


Second Row: Roy S. Peace, Jr., Walter 
A. Brewster, R. R. Suttle, W. H. Woods, 
R. M. Scofield, K. R. Tibbets, E. L. Stark. 


Third Row: T. J. Kirkpatrick, Dean 
Bruce, George E. Greiner, M. D. Gilbert, 
J. H. Satterwhite, George H. Smith, 
Charles A. Breitung. 


members to be elected by representa- 
tives of the firms who exhibit educa- 
tional equipment at the Short Course. 

The general committee has also ap- 
proved a reorganization plan creating 
the office of vice-chairman for the pub- 
lications and exhibits committees. 

New members elected to the general 
committee were Gordon B. Gudger, 
Gulf Refining Co., Houston, represent- 
ing the south Texas area and replacing 
W. H. Woods, Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, 
who served as general chairman for the 
1950 Short Course and is now a member 
of the executive committee; C. A. Brei- 
tung, gas supervisor, Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas, and Elmer Capshaw, gas 
engineer, Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission, representing two of the com- 
missions who are sponsors of the Short 
Course. 





O'Keefe and Merritt Merge 
With Tappan Stove 


Merger of two manufacturers of gas 
ranges was completed in December. 
The announcement was made jointly by 
A. P. Tappan, President of the Tappan 
Stove Co., Mansfield, O., and D. P. 
O’Keefe, President of O’Keefe and Mer- 
ritt, Los Angeles. 

Officials of both companies empha- 
sized that the merger would not result 
in any change in personnel or present 
methods of distribution. The chief im- 
mediate benefit of the merger is the ex- 
change of engineering and manufactur- 
ing information since there is not any 
substantial competition between the two 
companies. 

The combined engineering and pro- 
duction facilities are expected to play an 
important role in defense production 
during the current emergency. During 
World War II, the Tappan plant was de- 
voted 100 per cent to war work, pri- 
marily in aircraft components. The 
O’Keefe and Merritt plant facilities were 
devoted in their entirety to the produc- 
tion of power generating equipment. 

Both companies will remain autono- 
mous and will continue to operate ex- 
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actly as in the past. Mr. O’Keefe will 
continue as President of O’Keefe and 
Merritt and Mr. Tappan as President of 
Tappan. No change of officers of either 
company is anticipated. 

It was disclosed that all of the share- 
holders of O’Keefe and Merritt ex- 
changed all of their outstanding com- 
mon stock for Tappan common stock 
and cash, the combined total represent- 
ing a value of approximately $5,000,000. 
This is believed to be one of the largest 
transactions ever consummated in the 
gas range industry. 

In issuing a statement following the 
final signing of the contract, Mr. O’Keefe 
said: “We are happy to become associ- 
ated with Tappan, particularly because 
of the extensive Tappan research and 
development program. When combined 
with our own effort, this should result in 
a great contribution to the gas indus- 
try.” 

Commenting on the merger, Mr. Tap- 
pan said: “In the interest of expansion, 
we have studied a_great many range 
plants in the last few years. We are 
firmly convinced that the O’Keefe and 
Merritt plant is one of the finest gas range 
factories in the United States. We are 
extremely pleased at the prospect of as- 
sociation with this progressive concern.” 


Hiram Burrell Hardwick Dies 
Of Heart Attack 


Hiram Burrell Hardwick, formerly of 
New York City, comptroller and director 
of Consumers Power Co. died of a heart 
attack at his home in Jackson, Mich., De- 
cember 27. 

Mr. Hardwick was a leader in public 
utility affairs in New York City, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama and in Michigan. His 
utility career began in 1918 with Ala- 
bama Power Co., and in 1925 he came 
to New York with Southeastern Power & 
Light Co., one of the predecessor com- 
panies forming, The Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp. of which he was assist- 
ant comptroller from 1930 until 1947. 
He was elected comptroller of Con- 
sumers Power Co. in 1947 and elected 
to the board of directors in 1949. 

Mr. Hardwick was a member of the 
Controllers Institute of America and of 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts and was also active in the affairs 
of the Edison Electric Institute and the 
American Gas Association. 

Mr. Hardwick was born in Easonville, 
Alabama, in 1898 and attended Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn. 
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Courts Decide Rights and Wrongs 
Of Rate Regulation 


UMEROUS gas corporation offi- 
cials and employes have ex- 
pressed a desire for information 

concerning the outcome of recent higher 
court decisions involving validity of new 
and increased gas rates, and other law 
suits pertaining to new gas rates. Hence, 
this article is a review of these decisions. 

First, it is important to know that 
modern higher courts consistently hold 
that a fundamental principle of gas rate 
regulation by the Public Service Com- 
mission is that the rate established must 
be sufficient to yield a fair return on the 
reasonable value of the property used, 
or invested, for doing the business after 
paying costs and carrying charges. Rates 
not sufficient to yield such return are 
unjust, unreasonable and confiscatory. 

For example, in Lowell Gas Co. v. 
Department of Public Utilities, 84 N. E. 
(2d) 811, a gas corporation contested 
new gas rates established by the Public 
Service Commission were unreasonable 
and confiscatory. The court held that the 
state must provide a fair opportunity for 
submitting the gas corporation’s con- 
tentions to a judicial tribunal for deter- 
mination upon its own independent 
judgment, otherwise the order of the 
Public Service Commission is void. This 
court said: 

“It must, therefore, be taken to be 
the law that the Declaration of Rights 
guarantees to an owner (gas corpora- 
tion), who alleges that confiscation of 
property will result from a rate order 
of the department, a fair opportunity 
for submitting that issue to a court for 
determination upon its own independ- 
ent judgment.” 

This court also held that the income 
received by the gas company from mer- 
chandise and jobbing business conducted 
by the company was not to be included 
in the company’s income for the pur- 
pose of rate making. 

The testimony showed that exclusive 
of profits derived from selling merchan- 
dise, appliances, etc., the income yield 
on the basis of the new rates established 
by the Public Service Commission would 
allow a return of less than 2.5 per cent 
on the corporation’s investment. 
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The higher court held the new rates 
confiscatory and void, saying: 

“Irrespective of whether the earnings 
permitted by the order were proportional 
to any rate base, whatever may have 
been the theory upon which such rate 
base was determined, the order of the 
department (Public Service Commis- 
sion) is confiscatory.” 


6.44% Is Reasonable 

According to a recent higher court 
a new gas rate order established by a 
Public Service Commission based on 
6.44 per cent yield on the corporation’s 
stated investment and 4.3 per cent on 
the corporation’s investment as ap- 
praised by the city is valid and reason- 
able. 

For example, in City of Cincinnati 
v. Public Utilities Commission, 86 N. E. 
(2d) 10, the testimony showed facts, as 
follows: The council of a city by ordi- 
nance and pursuant to the provisions of 
a state law established new gas rates. 
The gas company was not satisfied with 
the new rates contending that in view 
of higher costs, and valuation of its prop- 
erties, the allowable rates should be 
higher. The gas company appealed to 
the Public Service Commission which 
allowed an increase of rates, using as a 
basis the valuation of the gas company’s 
properties which would yield the com- 
pany an income of 6.44 per cent, and 
on the basis established by the city 4.3 
per cent. The city appealed to the court 
which approved the rate established by 
the commission and said: 

“We are of the opinion that the order 
of the commission was not unreasonable 
or unlawful to the extent that it deter- 
mined that a rate of return of 6.44 per 
cent for the gas company was not unjust 
or unreasonable so far as customers of 
the gas company were concerned and 
did not provide the gas company with 
more than reasonable compensation.” 

Also, this court disregarded a com- 
plaint filed by the city about the com- 
mission’s allowance, as part of the cost 
of service, of charitable contributions of 
$4,245.83 and association dues of $1,- 
826.08 for the year. 


The court said: “Even if we were to 
decide that these charitable contribu- 
tions, association dues, and other small 
items should not have been allowed as 
a part of the cost of service, the city 
would not be enabled to sustain the bur- 
den which it has in this court of show- 
ing that the rates fixed by the commis- 
sion were unjust or unreasonable.” 

Also, the city contended it was im- 
proper to allow and approve a charge of 
$20,315.51 to operating expenses a sin- 
gle year as expenses for maintenance of 
customer appliances. The court held this 
expense valid and said: 

“There was evidence in the record 
supporting the conclusion that this sum 
related to “turning appliances off during 
the summer and on in the winter and 

. . inspecting the appliances’ and was 
‘available to all customers’. The expense 
of such service would be allowable as 
a part of the gas company’s cost of fur- 
nishing its public-utility service.” 

And again the court refused to con- 
sider favorably the city’s complaint that 
the commission should have disallowed 
the $8,901.07 cost in 1946 of “stock 
registrar services, stock transfer agent 
and disbursing agent services, trustee 
service and expenses and the printing 
of reports to stockholders”. 

The city argued that payments for 
these items constituted payments by the 
gas company for the benefit of its share- 
holders and had nothing whatever to do 
with the furnishing of gas service to con- 
sumers. The court held that these items 
are valid expenses, saying: 

“The business of supplying gas to a 
city the size of Cincinnati must normally 
be conducted by a corporation. It is 
practically impossible to conceive of an 
individual or a partnership engaging in 
such a business because of the amount 
of capital required and the risk that is 
inherent in the very nature of the busi- 
ness. A corporation naturally has certain 
expenses in connection with it. In the at- 
traction of capital to such an enterprise, 
expenses for stock registrars, transfer 
agent for stock, trustees’ fees in con- 
nection with mortgages, and reports to 
shareholders are unavoidably incurred. 














This being so, these expenses are nec- 
essarily incident to the supplying of gas 
to consumers and hence were properly 
allowed by the commission.” 


Validity of Franchise 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: Is a contract or franchise between 
a city and gas corporation valid which 
states that before applying to the Public 
Service Commission to increase present 
gas rates, the city and gas corporation 
must make a bona fide attempt to agree 
upon new rates? According to a recent 
higher court the answer is “yes.” 

Also, this court held that although 
state laws do not directly confer upon 
municipalities the power to make valid 
rate contracts with gas corporations, yet 
the city has the implied power to make 
such valid contracts if the state consti- 
tution contains a clause that the gas cor- 
poration cannot use the streets for in- 
stallation and maintenance of gas mains, 
accessories, etc., without consent of the 
city. 

For example, in City of Mt. Pleasant 
v. Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 39 
N. W. (2d) 49, a gas franchise was liti- 
gated which provides in the event that 
the gas corporation and the city commis- 
sion or authorities cannot agree to a new 
gas rate then either party may apply to 
the state public service commission to 
fix and establish new rates. 

It was contended by the gas corpora- 
tion’s counsel that this franchise clause 
did not under all circumstances obligate 
the corporation to consult with city au- 
thorities before appealing to the Public 
Service Commission, but the higher 
court decided otherwise. 

The facts are that in 1934 the city and 
gas corporation negotiated for the ad- 
justment of new rates. At this time the 
parties were unable to agree, and the city 
petitioned the Public Service Commis- 
sion for an order fixing and determining 
rates. The commission acted on the pe- 
tition and in 1935 established new gas 
rates. A few months ago the gas corpo- 
ration desired to increase its rates and 
instead of consulting with the city au- 
thorities it immediately filed a petition 
with the Public Service Commission. It 
was the contention of the gas corpora- 
tion’s officials that since the jurisdiction 
of the commission was invoked and ex- 
ercised previously, the clause of the fran- 
chise with reference to fixing rates by 
agreement with the city officials was 
abrogated, and that exclusive power to 
alter the rates was thenceforth vested 
absolutely in the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

The higher court refused to agree with 
this contention, saying: 

“Under the provisions of the franchise 
it was the duty of the defendant (gas 
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corporation), before invoking action by 
the Public Service Commission, to en- 
deavor in good faith to reach an agree- 
ment with plaintiff city with reference to 
proposed alterations in the rate sched- 
ules. This it did not do. . . . It may be 
assumed that the parties had in mind 
in the framing and acceptance of the 
franchise that changes in the rate sched- 
ules would, from time to time, become 
necessary. From the language used it 
seems evident that the parties intended 
that in each instance of a desired altera- 
tion such action should be taken, if pos- 
sible, with the mutual consent of the city 
and the utility. Recourse to the state 
commission was authorized only in the 
event of failure to reach an agreement.” 


Power to Contract 

Another argument presented by coun- 
sel for the gas corporation was that un- 
der no circumstance may a city and a 
gas company make a valid contract for 
gas rates, unless such contract is ap- 
proved by the Public Service Commis- 
sion, or unless a state law clearly author- 
izes the city to make such a contract. 

The court decided that a city may 
make valid contracts, under direct or 
implied authority of the state’s consti- 
tution, although it is not authorized to 
do so by the state’s statutes. 

Also, see City of Detroit v. Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission, 288 Mich. 
267. In discussing the right of a muni- 
cipality to contract, the court explained 
that since the state constitution provides 
that no corporation operating a public 
utility shall have the right to the use of 
the highways, streets, alleys without the 
consent of the duly constituted authori- 
ties of such city, it may be implied that 
a city can make a valid contract as to 
rates to be charged by a public utility. 
This court said: 

“Under the above provision of the 
constitution, the city has the power to 
fix reasonable rates as a condition to the 
use of its streets by a public utility.” 

And again in City of Noblesville v. 
Noblesville Gas & Improvement Co., 
157 Ind. 162, the court stated: 

“That the city had no power to reg- 
ulate the rates of its licensee makes no 
difference. It had the power to contract. 
And the power to regulate as a govern- 
mental function, and the power to con- 
tract for the same end, are quite different 
things. In this instance the city acted in 
the exercise of its power to contract, 
and it is therefore entitled to the bene- 
fits of its bargain.” 

And in the City of St. Mary’s v. Hope 
Natural Gas Co., 71 W.Va. 76, it was 
held that the city might, in the control 
of the use of its streets, prescribe con- 
ditions including the fixing of rates for 
gas, and might contract therefor, even 
though it possessed no governmental 
power to fix rates. 


The distinction between fixing rates 
by contract and under governmental 
power was clearly recognized by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of City of Detroit v. Detroit Citi- 
zens’ St. Ry. Co., 184 U.S. 368. Here 
the court said: 

“It is plain that the legislature re- 
garded the fixing of the rate as a sub- 
ject for agreement between the parties 
and not as an exercise of a governmental 
function of a legislative character by the 
city authorities under a delegated power 
from the legislature.” 

And again in Boerth v. Detroit City 
Gas Co., 152 Mich., 654, 18 L.R.A., 
N.S., 1197, the gas corporation con- 
tended that the city had no power to 
regulate gas rates either by contract or 
legislation. It was held, however, that 
while the city had no legislative power 
to contract or establish rates, it had the 
implied power to prescribe rates by 
agreement, as a condition to the use of 
its streets by the gas company, because 
of the control provided for by the con- 
stitution. 


Distribution of Accumulated Fund 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: If a fund is accumulated during 
court procedure to determine whether 
lower rates established by a commission 
is valid, who shall receive the fund in 
event the court upholds the validity of 
the lower rates? According to a recent 
higher court only retail consumers of 
gas are entitled to distribution of the 
accumulated fund. 

For illustration, in Citizens Utilities 
Co. v. City of La Junta, 215 Pac. (2d) 
332, it was shown that the Citizens Util- 
ities Co. operates plants for the distribu- 
tion of natural gas at retail to consumers 
in the city of La Junta and surrounding 
municipalities. The retail rate charged 
for gas had been established by the 
power commission. The Citizens Utili- 
ties Co. purchased the gas at wholesale 
from Colorado Interstate Gas Co., and 
the retail rates paid by the customers 
of the Citizens Utilities Co. were based 
upon rates paid to the Interstate Co. 

As a result of legal proceedings before 
the Federal Power Commission, the In- 
terstate Co. was ordered to reduce its 
wholesale rates to the Citizens Utilities 
Co. Interstate sued to obtain a stay of 
the FPC order reducing the wholesale 
rates and permitting the use of the old 
rates on condition that the Interstate de- 
posit with the court, out of wholesale 
charges collected, the difference between 
the rates then charged and the lower 
rates prescribed by the “commission. 
During the pendency of said appeal in 
the lower courts and in the United States 
Supreme Court there accumulated in the 
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Dec. Nov. Oct. 
1950 1950 1950 


Sept. 
1950 
Natural Gas Transmission 
Companies 
Natural Gas Transmission 
& Distribution Companies 
Manufacture & Mixed Gas 
Companies 
Class “A” Electric Companies 
Class ’B” Electric Companies 


5.67 546 5.40 5.61 


5.56 546 5.24 5.52 


6.19 
6.38 


6.03 
6.06 


5.56 
5.99 


5.67 
6.06 


5.71 
5.55 


5.59 
6.35 


Mar. Feb. Jan. 
1950 1950 1950 


June 
1950 


Aug. July 
1950 1950 


May 
1950 


Apr. 
1950 


5.97% 5.62% 5.19% 5.71% 5.46% 5.76% 4.86% 4.70% 4.77% 4.57% 4.83% 5.02% 


579 §29 S511 5.14 S19 $26 5.23 


5.76 498 466 477 471 475 4.62 


5.64 
6.4] 


4.94 
5.58 


5.13 
5.30 


5.24 
5.37 


5.15 
5.42 


5.38 
5.37 


5.40 
5.47 





Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 


Natural Gas Tr ission C 





Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; Southern Natural Gas 
Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Compani Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. 

Class “A” Electric Companies: Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth Edisor 
Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 
Class “B” Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hartford Electric 
Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public Service Co. of Colorado; 











panies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; Northern 


1951 Will Be a Year of Continuing Problems 


AS company 
manage- 
ments can look 
forward to fur- 
ther worries as 
they cross the 
threshold to the 
latter half of the 
20th century. 

Whereas the 
accent a year ago 
at this time was 
on the problem of 
raising new expansion money on an ad- 
vantageous price basis, the hurdle now is 
a sharply rising cost and tax burden. 

No basis obtains for measuring either 
accurately at the moment; but while they 
may not be insurmountable, they cer- 
tainly will be burdensome. 

Even those who specialize in utility 
industry securities do not see eye to eye 
on possible developments. Some consider 
the gas and electric company stocks 
more promisingly situated now than they 
were a year ago. There reasoning: A 
utility stock is one to be bought for yield. 
They were capitalized’ too high before 
and yielding only about 5% per cent on 
the average. Now they are selling too 
low to yield around 7 per cent. 

“Anything is attractive at a price,” 
this segment of the investment field 
reasons. 

As further argument to augment the 
promising yields, they stress that where- 
as a business decline might have been 
in the cards a year ago, there is none in 
sight now, and that prospective short- 
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ages of materials will mean less financing 
need than heretofore has been indicated. 

On the other side of the investment 
fraternity fence are the erstwhile opti- 
mists who now look for possibly only a 
rally in utility stock prices, and not for 
a full fledged recovery—and with defi- 
nitely lower market quotations in view 
over the next year to 18 months. 

Their reason: A very difficult cost 
squeeze and no way for the utilities to 
offset it. 

These observers expect a good utility 
market for the first half of 1951, if 
Congress puts off the tax burden until 
the latter half of the year. 

One point prevails, however, on which 
all interested parties seem to be in agree- 
ment—that the normal and surtax fed- 
eral rate will be 50 per cent. To consider 
less would be foolhardy, they reason, 
and there are many in the industry who 
nod agreement. 

While the slow manner in which the 
indicated tax rate recently has been slip- 
ping upward might have lulled some to 
sleep over its implications, the impact 
is heavy and will become increasingly 
so at a 50 per cent rate—which would 
be an increase of 32 per cent in the 
course of only a year. 


Comments on Yield Table 


Utility stock issues are becoming 
“orphans of the storm” as investors 
scramble headlong for shares of a war 
baby character, such as oil, steel, rubber 
and similarly situated industries. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


Under the stimulus of heavy buying 
which brought stock purchases to date 
this year to nearly double the volume 
for the identical 1949 period, average 
stock prices have reached a new high 
mark since 1931. 

Utility shares have been lost in the 
shuffle and have followed a horizontal 
price pattern. 

The buying—as in previous war scare 
periods—has not been dictated by rea- 
son but has been in complete disregard 
of the possibility that imposition of 
Federal Government controls—such as 
hit the automobile industry—may ad- 
versely affect corporate profits through 
price roll-backs and consequent fore- 
stalling of management efforts to pass 
on to consumers higher costs and taxes. 

The situation presumably may right 
itself but the process in all likelihood 
might take a few months. Meanwhile, 
the fundamental position of the market 
continues satisfactory, in the opinion of 
qualified observers. 

Thanks to small concessions in a 
couple of cases to increase yields slightly, 
the recent offerings of new corporate 
bonds have been practically cleared 
away and the investment banking firms 
await with clean shelves whatever the 
New Year may bring in the way of 
corporate offerings. 

There is one serious fly in the oint- 
ment for them, however, and that is the 
sharply increasing proportion of new 
securities which has been going into 
institutional channels of late without 
entering the process of competitive bid- 
ding or other investment firm proce- 
dures. 

According to a compilation made 
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recently by the industrial securities com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation, institutional investors in the 
first nine months of 1950 took through 
private deals $829 million of the $1,331 
million new corporate offerings which 
came along during that period. 

The committee predicted in its report 
to the association that the trend away 
from public offerings by corporations in 
favor of private deals with institutions 
will be further accelerated by uncertain- 
ties in the tax outlook. In the committee’s 
own words: “The impact and uncer- 
tainty of higher taxes may, despite Gov- 
ernment urging, delay many large scale 
expansion plans being put into effect. 
Higher taxes will increase the volume 
of debt financing for this purpose and 
further accentuate the private place- 
ment trend.” 


Texas Gives Accredited Degree 
For Natural Gas Engineering 


The Natural Gas Engineering curricu- 
lum at the Texas College of Arts and In- 
dustries, Kingsville, Texas, has been ac- 
credited by the Engineers Council for 
Professional Development. The ac- 
credited degree will read “A Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Petroleum and Natu- 
ral Gas Engineering.” This degree was 
so designed because the accreditation 
committee does not wish to recognize too 
many specialized fields, although the 
work at A & I College is primarily de- 
signed to train students for the natural 
gas field. 

Texas A & I and the Pennsylvania 
State College are the only schools in the 
nation offering such accredited courses. 

A goal long sought for by the college 
and industry representatives has thus 
been achieved. 

The original industry committee 
which designed the course was led by 
Frank C. Smith, of Houston, Texas, 
chairman. Other members of the Natu- 
ral Gas Advisory Committee were: 
R. H. Hurd, Del Rio, Texas; F. Y. 
Hutchison, Houston; J. V. Strange, 
Houston; T. E. Swigart, Houston; Ches- 
ter L. May, Dallas; E. Holley Poe, New 
York; R. E. Wartz, Amarillo, Texas; 
A. E. Higgins, Pittsburgh; C. H. Zachry, 
Dallas. 

A & I students have modern and com- 
pletely equipped laboratories for their 
work, these to a great extent having been 
made possible by gifts from industry. 

The accreditation will mean that A & I 
graduates in natural gas engineering will 
be fully recognized in all states, and can 
better meet requirements for receiving 
state professional engineers’ licenses. 

Natural gas engineering was added to 
the A & I curriculum in 1935 and the 
first class graduated in 1938. Since that 
time 150 students have completed the 
four and one half year course. Dr. 
Frank H. Dotterweich is Director of the 
Division of Engineering at Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries. 
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Supreme Court Upholds State Right to Fix 
Minimum Price of Gas at Wellhead 


The U.S. Supreme Court on Dec. 11 
upheld Oklahoma’s right to fix a mini- 
mum price for natural gas taken from 
the Guymon-Hugoton field in Texas 
County, Okla. 

Justice Tom C. Clark delivered two 
opinions for the majority. The court’s 
vote was 8-1 with Justice Hugo L. 
Black favoring dismissal of the appeal 
on the ground that no substantial Fed- 
eral constitutional question was _ in- 
volved. 

A 1946 state regulation fixed gas 
price at the wellhead at not less than 
seven cents a thousand cu. ft. Previously 
the price was 3.6 to five cents. 

Oklahoma said the regulation was in- 
tended to prevent waste and to protect 
rights of the public and of those having 
a right to produce from a common 
source within the state. 

The regulation was attacked by the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., a natural gas 
producer, on the ground that it violated 
the Federal Constitution’s requirement 
of due process of law. Phillips appealed 
from a decision by the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court, which upheld the regula- 
tion. 

A companion appeal was filed by the 
Cities Service Gas Co., which, in addi- 
tion to objecting to the seven cent mini- 
mum, protested against a state order 
requiring it to take gas from wells of 
the Peerless Oil and Gas Co. 

Justice Clark said for the majority 
that, “like any other regulation, a price- 
fixing order is lawful if substantially re- 
lated to a legitimate end sought to be at- 
tained.” 

In these cases, Justice Clark said, 
there was ample evidence to sustain the 
finding of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission that low field prices caused 
waste. 

As to the Cities Service complaint on 
taking gas from wells of another com- 
pany, Justice Clark said: “In a field 
which constitutes a common reservoir of 
gas, the (state) commission must be able 
to regulate the operations of all pro- 
ducers or there is little point in regu- 
lating any.” 

Although the FPC was not a party to 
this decision, commission counsel fol- 
lowed its progress closely because of the 
interest which the FPC has taken in 
natural gas conservation. Discussing the 
relative state and national interest in this 
subject, the court’s opinion by Justice 
Clark stated: “. . . we cannot say that 
there is a clear national interest so 
harmed that the state price-fixing orders 
here employed fall within the ban of the 
Commerce Clause. . . . Nor is it for 
us to consider whether Oklahoma’s uni- 
lateral efforts .. . will be fully effec- 
t:ve.” 

Some members of Congress hailed the 


court’s decision as a brake on any am- 
bitions the FPC may have to regulate 
gas production through price fixing. 
Senator Kerr said the Supreme Court’s 
action will “definitely extract some of 
the confiscation fangs of those in the 
FPC who would seek to force the states 
in the southwest, including Oklahoma, 
to sit idly by, while one of their most 
valuable natural resources is taken from 
them without any compensation what- 
ever.” He pointed especially to the fol- 
lowing statement in the Court’s opinion: 
“The price regulation applies to all gas 
taken from the field, whether destined 
for interstate or intrastate consumers.” 
In a companion case (Phillips Petroleum 
Co.), the Court stressed that the state 
commission “must be able to regulate 
the operations of all producers. .. .” 


Oklahoma Conservation Director 
States Position of Commission 


In a letter to the Hon. Reford Bond, 
Chairman of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission, dated December 12, 1950, 
Financial Editor Falvey asked the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. “Will you please advise me whether 
the seven cents per Mcf price set as a 
minimum at the wellhead for natural 
gas in the Guymon-Hugoton field will 
apply only to new contracts, or is it 
to be retroactive to a certain date on 
all contracts now in being?” 

. “Has your commission extended this 
seven cent price to all fields in the 
state of Oklahoma, or will this step 
now follow merely as a matter of 
course?” 


A letter was received in reply, dated 
December 18, 1950, signed by Walker T. 
Pound, director of conservation for the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission. He 
wrote: 

“It will be the position of this depart- 
ment that since the Supreme Court of 
the United States has affirmed the order 
of the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, fixing the field price of gas in the 
Guymon-Hugoton gas field, the effective 
date of such price will be the date of the 
orders of this commission. Some of the 
purchasers in the field, I understand, 
have been impounding certain moneys 
in anticipation of making payment for 
gas retroactive to the date of commis- 
sion order. However, other purchasers 
filed supersedeas bonds at the time of 
the appeal from the order. 

“As to extending the seven cent price 
to all fields in Oklahoma, this action 
would require another hearing, and I am 
sure that each field wou!d probably con- 
sider it as an individual problem.” 


American Gas Journal, January 1951 
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Airplane Pictures Cut Cost 25% 
In Making Coal Inventory 


Two aerial photo- 
graphs, overlapping 
55 per cent, pro- 
duced this third di- 
mension view of the 
coal stockpile at 
Petty’s Island. 


This contour map was 

traced from the pic- 

ture above with ster- 

eo-plotting instru- 
ments. 


HILADELPHIA Electric Co. this 

year took stock of its fuel on hand 

through the use of a new aerial 
mapping method. This new system of 
taking invertory from the air proved 
accurate within three to five per cent, 
and provided the inventory figures in a 
matter of days instead of weeks. The 
air survey cut inventory costs by 25 per 
cent. 

The company’s total coal stock is 
more than 500,000 tons, which is stored 
in 10 different locations. Some of the 
stockpiles are as large as 85,000 tons. 

Up to the present time the company 
has carried a stock of coal gas amount- 
ing to approximately 40,000 to 45,000 
tons. It is expected that this reserve will 
be continued regardless of the expanded 
use of natural gas planned later this 
year. 

Until this year the company had used 
survey methods on the ground to de- 
termine the contour and volume of coal 
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piles. This conventional method required 
225 man days and interrupted the reg- 
ular work of the surveyors during the 
period of the inventory. Because some 
stockpiles took several days to sur- 
vey, additions or withdrawals from the 
piles changed the volumes and made 
difficult corrections necessary. 

Philadelphia Electric knew that aerial 
mapping had been used successfully for 
reservoir studies, for locating transmis- 
sion line surveys, and for distribution 
maps. Why not use it to check coal 
stocks? 

Accordingly, the utility asked Aero 
Service Corp. of Philadelphia to look at 


costs and time schedules. It was deter- 
mined a pair of aerial photos would 
provide the coverage needed for each 
site, and that the necessary photo-flights 
could be executed in a few hours. 

Ground control required four eleva- 
tion points and two horizontal points for 
each location. Compilation of the topo- 
graphic maps with precise optical ma- 
chines would require a week or ten days 
after photography and field control were 
completed. 

After careful consideration of aerial 
inventory, the company approved the 
project, and the photo-flight was sched- 
uled for the next clear mapping day. On 
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Samples of coal from the stockpile are 
weighed to convert pile volume to tons. 


the day of the flight, the utility’s person- 
nel were notified to be on watch for the 
survey plane, so that the exact time the 
inventory photos were made could be 
recorded, an important factor in later 
computations. The plane flew over at an 
altitude of 1,200 feet. 

The aerial mapping company’s field 
survey crews next established the eleva- 
tion and the distance between four 
fixed datum points to serve as ground 
controls. These points are permanent 
and can be used for subsequent surveys. 

Each 9 by 9-inch aerial view covered 
approximately 75 acres. They were 
photographed as overlapping stereo- 
pairs, which enabled mapping compilers 
to trace the contours for each stock- 
pile with the aid of a special stereo-plot- 
ting machine. In this way, a three-dimen- 
sional view of the terrain is obtained, 
and the contour at each height can be 
plotted fully. 

After this plotting is completed, the 
area for each contour is measured with 
a polar planimeter. With these data the 
cubic volume for each “layer” or seg- 
ment of the pile can be computed. The 
total volume is the sum of these layers. 
Since computation is made from peak to 
base in sequence, it is self-correcting, 
and the total possible error for each pile 
is within three to five per cent. 

The aerial photos, contour maps, and 
the results of the computations for each 
stockpile were delivered to Philadelphia 
Electric Co., and to establish the tonnage 
for each pile, the company determined 
the unit weight of the coal by sampling. 

Costs for this work vary according to 
the size of the areas to be mapped, loca- 
tions, airport facilities, scheduling, and 
other factors. Even when mapping only 
a few stockpiles, some savings will be 
possible. The mappers also point out that 
speed and accuracy are always an ad- 
vantage of aerial inventories. Moreover, 
air surveys also release many engineering 
man-hours for other essential work. 
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Westchester Ils a Good Place to Live 


According to Westchester Lighting 


HE Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. 

Vernon, N. Y., recently celebrated its 
50th anniversary with the publication of 
“Westchester, a Good Place to Live, to 
Work, to Play.” This 100 page book 
contains the history, scenic photographs, 
and interesting facts about each of the 
44 municipalities in Westchester county 
and about the company itself. 

The book was published as a public 
service. William F. Stevens, advertising 
manager, Westchester Lighting, said: 
“We are presenting a copy to all local 
school and public libraries, chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, newspapers, 
magazines, service clubs, historical so- 
cieties, and public officials. Each of our 
2700 employees has received a book.” 

A letter by E. P. Prezzano, President, 
Westchester Lighting, on page one of 
the book tells how the idea for the publi- 
cation was conceived. A series of “Know 
Your County” radio programs was in- 
augurated last October by Westchester 
Lighting on which representatives of the 


various municipalities appeared as 
guests. 

“So much interesting information con- 
cerning the various municipalities was 
developed in the course of these inter- 
views that we decided to make digests 
of them and to publish them on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
organization of the Westchester Lighting 
Co.,” the letter said. 

In 1900 eleven small companies serv- 
ing the county merged to form West- 
chester Lighting. Four years later Con- 
solidated Gas Co. of New York (now 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York) 
acquired control of the new organiza- 
tion, making available its “financial 
resources and technical skills and aiding 
greatly in the development of gas service 
in the county.” 

Each of Westchester’s 44 municipali- 
ties has a chapter of its own in the book, 
telling the local history from the Revolu- 
tion, through the days of Washington 
Irving, to the present. 


Research Develops New Combustion Method 


An entirely new method of burning 
natural gas and other city gases in in- 
dustry through application of the prin- 
ciples of jet propulsion to stationary in- 
dustrial heating, has been brought to 
an advanced experimental stage, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

Under the Association’s industrial gas 
research program experiments have been 
developed for the gas industry by which 
gas has been burned by means of “det- 
onation combustion” at such rapid rates 
that heat can be produced in a steel 
melting furnace or a heat treating fur- 
nace many times faster than even the 
most modern equipment can produce 
today. Experts declare that the princi- 
ple of detonation combustion could aid 
greatly in expediting war production in 
fields where great industrial furnaces are 
used. 

Detonation combustion is achieved 
through a rapid series of instantaneous 
explosions, each of which resembles the 
terrific explosions that jet-propel a 
rocket hundreds of miles into the air. 
By concentrating the heat of almost in- 
stantaneously consecutive explosions 
into a furnace, melter or other industrial 
heating apparatus, the capacity of that 
apparatus to produce is enlarged many 
times, according to Dr. John J. Durin, 
head of the Physics Dept., University of 
Toledo, who is consultant on this de- 
velopment sponsored by the American 
Gas Association at the Surface Combus- 
tion Laboratory, Toledo. Engineers are 





studying methods for further improving 
detonation combustion and means of 
applying it. 

It has reached its greatest develop- 
ment in military science in the propul- 
sion of rockets and planes at incredible 
speeds. Gas turbines also make use of 
this principle of rapid releases of tre- 
mendous heat jets in small confines. No 
such heat release rates have ever been 
attained in stationary industrial heating. 

Research sponsored by the gas indus- 
try indicated that through the detona- 
tion combustion method heat releases 
and temperatures may be attained in a 
given space that are one-hundred to two- 
hundred times faster and greater than 
those possible under present combustion 
methods. Experimental detonation burn- 
ers known as “resonant rotary port burn- 
ers” have been built to interpret and 
produce these high heat releases. Res- 
onant rotary port burners in their pres- 
ent stage are a development of the 
AGA industrial gas research program. 

The ability to multiply so tremen- 
dously, the amount of heat injected into 
the given area of a furnace interior 
could have an important effect on in- 
dustry, particularly at a time like this 
when armament and military supplies 
must be produced faster than ever be- 
fore in history. Steel could be melted in 
open hearth furnaces at unbelievable 
rates of speed. Other heavy industrial 
operations could be similarly expedited, 
with almost unlimited heat possibilities 
to work with. 


American Gas Journal, January 1951 
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R. W. Otto, of Laclede, Heads 
AGA Convention Committee 


Robert W. Otto, 
President, Laclede 
Gas Co., St. Louis, 
has been ap- 
pointed chairman 
of the general con- 
vention committee 
for the 1951 con- 
vention of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation, accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement by 
D.A.mUicy, 
AGA President. 

Members of the committee are: R. R. 
Blackburn, vice-president and secretary, 
Southern California Gas Co.; Joseph 
Bowes, President, Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Co.; Dudley B. W. Brown, executive 
vice-president, Milwaukee Gas Light Co.; 
A. W. Conover, President, Equitable 
Gas Co.; John A. Fry, President, Detroit 
Michigan Stove Co.; J. F. Merriam, 
President, Northern Natural Gas Co.; 
F. X. Mettenet, vice-president, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co.; J. J. 
Quinn, vice-president, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co., and George E. Whitwell, 
vice-president, Philadelphia Electric Co. 

Mr. Otto will call a meeting of the 
general convention committee in St. 
Louis in January when working plans for 
the convention will be formulated. 





R. W. Otto 






DANIEL ORIFICE FITTING COMPANY’S 


experienced personnel and facilities assures the user that DANIEL 
has the “know-how” in gas measurement pertaining to Orifice Fittings 
and Meter Run design. Many engineering contractors and gas com- 
panies specify and select DANIEL Orifice Fittings and Meter Runs. The 
largest transmission line of them all now being designed and con- 
structed incorporates in its specifications DANIEL equipment. Gas is 
not only measured for volumetric results, but in dollars and cents, 
therefore, the user must acquire the very best orifice meter measur- 


ing equipment obtainable. 


DANIEL PRODUCTS 


Orifice Fittings, (Senior, Junior and “‘Flangnek’” Models); Simplex Orifice Plate 
Holder; Meter Runs (Shop Fabricated); Straightening Vanes; Meter Leveling 
Saddles; Meter Manifolds; Thermowells; Mercury Traps; Seal and Condensate 
Chambers; Oil and Gas Separators; Piston Controlled Check Valves; Quick- 
Operating Valves; Safety (Back-Flow Gate) Swing Check Valves; Vapor Pressure 
and Specific Gravity Bombs; Orifice Flanges and Pipe Clamps. WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE 1951 CATALOG OR REFER TO “COMPOSITE CATALOG.” 
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Mr. Otto, a director of the association, 
has pledged full cooperation of the La- 
clede Gas Co. in helping to make the 
1951 convention successful. To this end 
he has appointed a local committee to as- 
sist actively in the planning and conduct 
of the convention. The local committee 
is comprised of the following executives 
of Laclede; George Shields, chairman; 
Henry A. Eddins, Lovett C. Peters, Al- 
fred Hirsh, Munroe Roberts and Ray- 
mond J. Vandagriff. 


Texas Eastern Finances 
For Expansion 


Public offering of 200,000 shares of 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion new preferred stock, 4.50 per cent 
convertible series of $100 par value was 
made on Dec. 6 by an investment bank- 
ing group headed by Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc. The stock was priced at $100 per 
share plus accrued dividends. 

Each share of the convertible series is 
convertible at the option of the holder at 
any time prior to December 1, 1960 into 
common stock of the company at $20 
per share of common stock, taking the 
convertible series at $100 per share. 

Proceeds of the sale are to be used in 
connection with the company’s expan- 
sion program. This program includes the 
Oakford storage project, recently author- 
ized by the Federal Power Commission, 
for the development of underground 


natural gas storage facilities in West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania. It also 
includes the New England project, the 
principal part of which will involve 
construction of a 30 inch pipe line ex- 
tending from a point near Kosciusko, 
Mississippi, to a company station at 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, a distance 
of about 790 miles. 

Texas Eastern has pending an appli- 
cation for a certificate for the New 
England project. Connection is planned 
between the New England project line 
and a proposed pipe line system, to be 
built by Algonquin Gas Transmission 
Co., which will serve a part of the New 
England area. 

Texas Eastern’s share of the Oakford 
storage project is estimated at $15,100,- 
000 and it is estimated that the New 
England project will cost approximately 
$99,200,000. 

Daily delivery capacity of the Texas 
Eastern system will be increased by ap- 
proximately 476 million cu. ft. upon 
completion of the proposed new facili- 
ties. 


Nordheim Is Distribution Head 
At Consumer’s Lansing Div. 


Henry A. Nordheim, former gas dis- 
tribution superintendent in Consumers 
Power Company’s Owosso Division, has 
been advanced to similar work in the 
Lansing Division in charge of distribu- 
tion operations at Ionia. 


DANIEL ORIFICE FITTING CO. 


i Plant—Los Angeles 
sa, Fort Worth, Odessa 
New York; Davis & Davis 
o | Chicago 


H. Kidd & Co 
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Consumers Power Re-Organizes 
Its Pontiac Division 


As part of its program of streamlining 
natural gas operations, Michigan Con- 
sumers Power Company has re-organ- 
ized the former Pontiac Division into 
the new Southeastern Division, it was 
announced by President Justin R. Whit- 
ing. 

This is the largest gas service division 
in the company’s system and includes 
105,817 of the company’s more than 
300,000 gas customers and extends to 
the Detroit City limits at many points. 
The new division is operated in four 
districts, each of which functions as a 
self-contained operating unit with distri- 
bution, engineering and sales depart- 
ments. District offices are located at 
Pontiac, Royal Oak, Mt. Clemens and 
Plymouth. 

This division, with the many housing 
and industrial developments throughout 
the area, has experienced phenomenal 
growth, having increased the number of 
gas customers by 50 per cent since the 
end of World War II. 

Natural gas space heating connections 
during the year 1950 increased the num- 
ber of heating customers in the division 
by 191 per cent, to a total of 35,636 at 
December 15. This represents approxi- 
mately one-third of Consumers Power 
Company’s 105,000 space heating cus- 
tomers. 

David L. Brown, Manager of the 
former Pontiac Division, continues as 
head of the new Southeastern Division, 
including the Pontiac District. 

B. G. Campbell, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Royal Oak Dis- 
trict. Campbell has been with the com- 
pany since 1939 except for military 
service during World War II and had 
previously been division personnel! and 
safety supervisor. 

R. W. Clark, district manager at Mt. 
Clemens, was local manager in that city 
since 1934, prior to which time he was 
with the Northern Indiana Fuel & Light 
Co. at Auburn since 1918. 

G. L. Mayhew, manager at Plymouth, 
joined the Consumers organization in 
1937 and has served in various gas 
operating positions at Charlotte and 
Howell. 

James J. Coon has been appointed 
gas superintendent for the division. He 
was formerly general gas distribution 
assistant at the Jackson headquarters. 
His assistant will be George W. Nehring 
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News of the Gas Indushy 


East Ohio Gas Promotes Four to Top Positions 





William G. Rogers G. W. Horsley 





John H. Carson 


R. W. Ramsdell 





who has been engaged in gas operations 
at Pontiac since 1925. 

District gas distribution superintend- 
ents in the new organization plan are 
Robert J. Coyne, at Mt. Clemens, Victor 
W. Sisung, at Royal Oak, and James P. 
Thomas, Jr., at Plymouth. 


C. B. Melton Named President 
Of Ohio Gas Co. 


C. B. Melton has been elected Presi- 
dent and a director of the Ohio Gas Co., 
Bryan, Ohio. He succeeds Frederick E. 
Zeuch, who has held the position since 
1946. 

Mr. Melton was President of a group 
of eastern gas properties with head- 
quarters at Hagerstown, Maryland, prior 
to coming to Ohio Gas as vice-president 
and general manager in 1947. 

He is a former President of the Bryan 
Chamber of Commerce, and is now 
cha rman of the new industry committee 
ci tiat organization. 


J French Robinson, President of the 
East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, has an- 
nounced the election of four executives 
to key management positions. 

The elections were of William G. 
Rogers as executive vice-president and of 
George W. Horsley, Robert W. Rams- 
dell and John H. Carson as vice-pres- 
idents. 

Mr. Rogers, who has been vice-pres- 
ident since 1939, joined the company as 
an engineer. He was named assistant 
secretary of the company in 1932, and 
was promoted to secretary and treasurer 
one year later. Rogers studied civil en- 
gineering at Case Institute of Technol- 
ogy, where he was in the class of 1915. 

Mr. Horsley, general manager since 
1949, joined the company after receiv- 
ing his degree of bachelor of science in 
electrical engineering at Case Institute 
in 1915. Immediately prior to his ap- 
pointment as general manager he served 
as general superintendent. 

Mr. Ramsdell has been general super- 
intendent since 1949. He came with the 
company shortly after his graduation 
from Case in 1928 with a degree of 
bachelor of science in civil engineering. 
During his 22 years service, he was man- 
ager of the Youngstown division from 
1934 until 1944, when he was trans- 
ferred to Cleveland as assistant general 
superintendent. 

Mr. Carson is a graduate of Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology, with 
a degree of bachelor of science in metal- 
lurgical engineering, and also holds a 
master of science degree from Case In- 
stitute. He has been with the company 
for 17 years, serving as assistant chem- 
ist, assistant chief engineer, purchasing 
agent, and chief engineer. 


FPC Postpones Phillips Hearing 
On Natural Gas Operations 


The Federal Power Commission has 
postponed to a later date the hearing 
previously scheduled for January 8 in 
Bartlesville, Okla., in the proceeding in- 
volving FPC’s investigation of Phillips 
Petroleum Company’s natural gas opera- 
tions. 

Phillips had requested the commission 
to continue the hearing for the duration 
of the present national emergency be- 
cause of obligations in the national de- 
fense effort. 
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Five New Officers Elected 
By Northern Natural 


Five new company officers have been 
elected by the board of directors of 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, ac- 
cording to an announcement by John 
Merriam, President. Hiram J. Carson 
was advanced to first vice-president; 
Joseph T. Innis to vice-president in 
charge of operations; Larry Shomaker 
to vice-president in charge of sales; and 
John M. Hanley to vice-president in 
charge of gas supply. Myrven L. Mead 
was elected assistant to the President. 

Mr. Carson received his engineering 
degree from Iowa State College and was 
operating head of a utility in Cedar 
Rapids before joining Northern Natural 
in 1930. He is a past President of the 
Midwest Gas Association. 

Mr. Innis attended Kansas State Col- 
lege, Oklahoma A & M, and Panhandle 
A & M. He joined Northern Natural in 
1930 as a field surveyor and worked his 
way up through the operating depart- 
ment. In 1943 he was made general su- 
perintendent of operations. 

Mr. Shomaker is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. He also started 
with Northern Natural in 1930. From a 
construction storekeeper, he held many 
jobs while advancing to his present po- 
sition. 

Mr. Hanley was graduated from Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
1933 he joined Northern Natural and 
was promoted to head of the production 
department in 1942. During World War 
II, he served on a committee for the 
Petroleum Administration of War. 

Mr. Mead joined Northern Natural 
in 1931, shortly after his graduation 
from the University of Nebraska. His 
first job was distribution engineer, and 
since then he has served in the construc- 
tion, engineering, sales, and rate depart- 
ments. 


Five Supervisory Changes Made 
In Operation At Peoples Gas 


Changes affecting five men in super- 
visory positions were recently made in 
the operating division of The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 

Henry J. Sterk, formerly superintend- 
ent of the motor repair department, was 
transferred to south district shop as 
superintendent, succeeding John F. 
Linehan, who has retired. 

Thomas R. Bogumill, formerly super- 
intendent of 110th st. station, became 
superintendent of the meter repair de- 
partment. Succeeding him is Edwin W. 
Andrews, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent at Division st. production sta- 
tion. 

Harold E. Greenlee, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of north production 
station and Hawthorne distribution 
station, became assistant superintend- 
ent of Division st. production station 
and North Shore avenue distribution 
station. 

Samuel W. H. Gibson, formerly gen- 
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eral foreman at Crawford _ station, 
succeeds Mr. Greenlee at north pro- 
duction station and Hawthorne distribu- 
tion station. 


Cressman Succeeds P. A. Wilson 
As Asst. Sec’y., Phila. Elec. 


P. A. Wilson, assistant secretary of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. retired De- 
cember 31, after 50 years of service. He 
had been in utility work for his entire 
business career. 

Howard H. Cressman has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Wilson as assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Cressman has been with 
Philadelphia Electric since 1911. 
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Cassidy Is Named Chairman 
Of Water Heater Division 


A. F. Cassidy, of New York, manager 
of the water heater sales division, Rheem 
Manufacturing Co., New York, has been 
elected to the chairmanship of the Gas 
Water Heater Division of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Cassidy has been active in the 
gas industry for many years and has 
served the Consolidated Edison Co., Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
and the Rheem Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Cassidy succeeds Leland Feigel, 
Servel, Inc., as chairman. 
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mean dependable top yardage, top profit 


25 years of close engineering cooperation with the Gas Industry have made 
CLEVELANDS the most efficient and profitable solution to all your trench 
needs—from the smallest house service trench to the largest transcontinental 
pipeline. CLEVELANDS are tough, strong and compact—built to CLEVELANDS 
recognized higher standard of quality throughout. You get steady reliable 
schedule-beating yardage with a year ‘round digging season—you get fast 
economical moves from job to job. You save on CLEVELANDS remarkably low 
fuel and maintenance costs, while the ability of each CLEVELAND model to 
do more different kinds of jobs means important savings on your total 
machine investment. See your distributor or write direct. 











SALESMEN BEWARE OF THESE MEN! 


A doleful peddler in black inspired C. T. “Cy” Burg, President of Iron Fireman’s sales 

subsidiary, to go all out for the cheerful “red ties and gray suits” which he has made 

synonymous with successful selling. Here he is ready to set up the third bogey man, 

“Delay,” for Portland Gas & Coke Co. salesmen to knock down. At the Portland, 

Ore., meeting he reported that his firm’s gas equipment sales nationally increased 
110 per cent during 1950. 





Transcontinental to Build Line 


Direct to Brooklyn 


Presiding Examiner Emery J. Woodall 
of the Federal Power Commission has 
filed an initial decision, subject to review 
by the commission, authorizing Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp. of 
Houston, to construct an extension of its 
main pipe line to provide an auxiliary 
connection for delivery of natural gas to 
the Brooklyn metropolitan area. 


Lattner Announces Manufacture 
Of New Tubular Boilers 


The P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, manufacturers of indus- 
trial gas boilers, announces a new line 
of portable horizontal return tubular 
boilers. Previous to this they have spe- 
cialized in the small vertical type ex- 
clusively. 

The new line is being built in small 
sizes only, ranging from three horse- 
power to 25 horsepower inclusive. A 
feature is the use of silent atmospheric 
burners fitted to a tunnel type combus- 
tion chamber. This combustion chamber 
is completely lined with high tempera- 
ture fire brick at the factory. Each boiler 
is shipped complete with fire brick in- 
stalled and no setting is required on the 
job. A heavy rock wool insulated jacket 
is furnished installed on the boiler shell. 

Full automatic control equipment in- 
cludes a combination of high-low fire 
control in conjunction with electric off- 
on control with safety pilot. The amount 
of gas going to the burners is reduced 
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before the off-on controls go into op- 
eration. 

This new line of boilers was field 
tested for nine months. Boilers now in 
production are for 100 Ibs. steam oper- 
ating pressure. Boilers for higher steam 
pressures will be introduced later. 


FPC Orders Colorado Interstate 
To Supply Gas to Trinidad 


The Federal Power Commission has 
ordered Colorado Interstate Gas Co., of 
Colorado Springs to connect its pipe line 
facilities with those proposed to be built 
by the City of Trinidad, Colo., and to de- 
liver and sell up to one million. cu. ft. of 
natural gas per day for local distribution 
in Trinidad. 

The city will build a 35-mile pipe line 
extending from the proposed point of 
interconnection on Colorado Interstate’s 
Panhandle-Denver transmission line to a 
distribution system to be built in Trini- 
dad. Estimated construction cost of the 
transmission and distribution facilities is 
$1,100,000. 


Lloyd A. Hunziker Promoted 
By Brooklyn Union 


Lloyd A. Hunziker, Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., has been named assistant con- 
struction engineer, it was announced re- 
cently. 

Mr. Hunziker joined the company in 
1932 as a trainee. He was in turn a uti- 
lization assistant, a junior industrial sales 
engineer, industrial sales engineer, and 
engineer of industrial gas utilization. In 
1947 he was transferred to the construc- 


tion department and made senior engi- 
neer. 

Mr. Hunziker is a graduate of Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, from 
which he received his BME. 


Edward Salner Becomes Manager 
Of Koppers Precipitator Dept. 


Appointment of Edward Salner as 
manager of the precipitator department 
of the metal products division of Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., was announced recently 
by Walter F. Perkins, vice-president and 
general manager of the division. 

Mr. Salner succeeds Frank H. Linthi- 
cum, who died on December 11, 1950. 

A native of McKeesport, Pa., Mr. 
Salner received a bachelor of science 
degree in industrial engineering at Pur- 
due University. He joined Koppers 
Metal Products Division as personnel 
manager in 1939 and became assistant 
works manager in 1942. Two years later 
he was transferred to the company’s tar 
products division as industrial relations 
manager. 

In 1945 he joined the US State De- 
partment as labor attache at the US 
Embassy in Vienna. He returned to Kop- 
pers as a sales engineer in the precipita- 
tor department in 1947 and the follow- 
ing year was named assistant manager 
of that department. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


January 
22-25 The American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, Phila- 
delphia. 


March 
Mid-West Gas Association, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Nebr. 
NEGA Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 
Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa. 


April 
Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 
AGA Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicles and Corrosion Conference, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis. 
GAMA, Annual Meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 
Florida-Georgia Gas Association, 
Spring Convention, Hollywood 
Beach Hotel, Hollywood Beach, 
Florida. 


May 

AGA Natural Gas Department, 
spring meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities, annual convention, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis. 

AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 
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Rheem Is Planning to Produce 
New Gas Refrigerator 


Rheem Manufacturing Co. is prepar- 
ing to produce and market a new gas 
absorption type of household refrigera- 
tor, President R. S. Rheem announced 
recently. 

The refrigerator, developed by Clay- 
ton and Lambert Manufacturing Co., 
Louisville, will be made by Rheem under 
an exclusive agreement just concluded 
between the two companies. 

In the process of development and 
testing for more than five years, the new 
refrigerator will be available in popular 
capacities. It will be sold under the 
Rheem name. Intensive field and labora- 
tory tests have shown high operating per- 
formance and efficiency. Further testing 
and design study will be carried out prior 
to manufacture of the unit in commer- 
cial volume. 

“The decision to produce this com- 
pletely new gas refrigerator is another 
major indication of our unbounded faith 
in the future of gas as the popular house- 
hold fuel,” Mr. Rheem said. 


Servel Comment: 

Servel, Inc., which has been manufac- 
turing gas absorption type household re- 
frigerators for 25 years, welcomes the 
entrance of other substantial companies 
in the gas refrigerator field. 

This was the comment of W. Paul 
Jones, Servel President, on being in- 
formed that the Rheem company had 
announced plans to manufacture an- 


Court Decides 
(Continued from page 32) 


fund the sum of approximately $176,- 
000, plus interest. 

The order of the commission reducing 
the wholesale rates was sustained by the 
courts. Hence there was on deposit the 
above mentioned sum of money for dis- 
tribution. 


Although counsel for the Citizens 


Utilities Co. argued that 50 per cent of 
this sum should be paid to it, the higher 
court decided that the full sum on de- 
posit should be distributed to the retail 
consumers. This court said: 

“The reasonableness of rates charged 


by the companies who claim the fund, 
is wholly ancillary to the problem of de- 
termining what claimants are equitably 
entitled to share in it. . . . The inter- 
venor’s (Citizens Utilities Co.) custom- 
ers are the sole owners of the fund in 
question. The Citizens Utilities Co. has 
no right, title or interest therein; and 
the fund is held in trust for those from 
whom it was unlawfully taken... . 
The intervenor having no right, title or 
interest in the fund, is in no position to 
raise technical objections in proceedings 
in which it is not concerned, and should 
not be permitted to further delay the 
distribution of said fund among its right- 
ful owners.” 


IN THE HIGH PRESSURE FIELD 


THERE IS SAFETY 


Accurate, Safe Control 





other gas refrigerator. 

“We do not know any of the details 
of Rheem’s plans to go into the gas re- 
frigerator business,” Mr. Jones said, “but 
we will welcome any good, substantial 
company that will come into the indus- 
try, and help to develop the vast market 
for gas refrigerators. 

“With the availability of natural gas 
in ever-increasing volume, there is a cor- 
responding upsurge in the public’s inter- 
est in gas operated appliances. The en- 
trance of another company in the gas 
refrigerator field is further evidence of 
the great acceptance of the modern, mo- 
torless type of refrigerator by the home- 
makers of America.” 


of tremendous pressures is an ever present 
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problem in the gas field. Reynolds field Regu- 
lator illustrated at left is one of the many high 
pressure regulators built by Reynolds. It is thor- 
oughly tested and proved in service. It handles 
up to 1,000 pounds safely reducing same to 
pounds. For more than fifty-five years Reynolds 
has designed and built gas regulators. Safety, 


accurate performance, years of service—these 
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are some of the built-in factors responsible for 
Reynolds enviable position in the Gas Control 
Field. 


New Transit-Maintenance Body 
Made by McCabe-Powers 


A new transit-maintenance body has 
been added to the Powers-American line 
of public utility bodies and equipment. 
Arranged to permit transit for four men, 
in addition to those in the truck cab, this 
new unit also provides compartment 
space for carrying tools and materials. 

Compartments may be equipped with 
shelves, trays, and bins to meet the re- 
quirements of any operation. The body 
roof may be fitted with hand rails and 
hold-down straps, or can be equipped 
with ladder racks and material brackets. 
Inside seating arrangement can be al- 
tered to fit individual needs. 


ANDERSON, IMC 
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M. C. Miller Has New Meter 
For Corrosion Testing 


A new model, the B-3, of the multi- 
combination meter for electrolysis, cor- 
rosion and cathodic protection testing, 
is now available from the manufacturer, 
M. C. Miller, West Englewood, N. J. 

The manufacturer claims that with 
this multi-combination meter, practically 
all measurements encountered in elec- 
trolysis and corrosion investigations and 
cathodic protection testing in field and 
laboratory can be made. By use of a cir- 
cuit selector switch, the two d-c instru- 
ments can be connected into a variety of 
measuring circuits for measurement of 
potentials, current, resistance and soil 
resistivity. Internal batteries with switch 
and coarse and fine controls can be used 
to supply and control current for test 
purposes. Voltmeters, or voltmeter and 
ammeter can be used separately or si- 
multaneously. Polarity reversing switches 
are provided for both current and poten- 
tial measurements, according to M. C. 
Miller. 


Geyer Leaves So. Counties Gas 
To Join Robertshaw-Fulton 


Helmut W. Geyer has resigned from 
his position of utilization engineer for 
the Southern Counties Gas Co., Calif., 
to take an appointment as director of 
the west coast research and development 
laboratory, Grayson Controls Division, 
of the Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 
He took over his new post on January 1, 
1951. 

Mr. Geyer has been with Southern 
Counties since 1929, when he went to 
work as research engineer on problems 
concerned with appliances and auto- 
matic controls in the domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial fields. In 1931 he 
was appointed utilization engineer in 
charge of all utilization activities. 

A graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Geyer has degrees 
of bachelor of science in electrical en- 
gineering and master of science in fuel 
and gas engineering. He has been twice 
chairman of the Utilization Committee 
and twice chairman of the Committee 
on Codes and Ordinances of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association. From 1941 to 
1949 he was chairman of the American 
Gas Association Requirements Commit- 
tee for Gas Water Heaters. 
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Investment Advisers 
(Continued from page 27) 
supplies for long periods of time would 
presumably enhance the value of all the 
securities of the enterprise and to the 
extent that it is necessary to raise capital 
will probably result in considerably lower 
costs than might otherwise be the case. 
Furthermore, if the gas is exhausted, 
the investor has nothing left but pipe in 
the ground, whereas the consumer pre- 

sumably could turn to other fuels.” 

As against this it is asserted that: 
“Neither rate payer nor security holder 
should be required to pay an extra pre- 
mium for heavy long term commitments 
on natural gas supplies. The quest for 
oil should continue to uncover liberal 
volumes of gas for many years to come. 
Recycling gas will also come on the 
market at some future time. It seems 
that the FPC should be more liberal in 
granting certificates where the retail 
market seems assured. Future rate 
payers should be given the advantage 
(or pay the cost) of gas as it is un- 
covered.” 


Panhandle Eastern Example 


“Why should the stockholder be 
squeezed in favor of the consumer?” is 
the question asked by some investment 
advisers anent the advisability of per- 
mitting pipe line managements to dispose 
of reserves relied upon in certificate 
proceedings. “More of the pipe line 
companies with owned reserves should 
distribute all or part of them to stock- 
holders,” they insist, “as Panhandle East- 
ern Pipe Line Co. did a couple of years 
ago when it segregated some 600,000 
acres of gas reserves in a new company 
and then distributed the latter’s stock to 
its own shareholders. These companies 
then could make new gas purchase con- 
tracts at the going rate and let their 
stockholders in turn have the benefit of 
obtaining the going rate for gas under- 
lying the acreage given them in distribu- 
tion.” 

“The disposal of gas reserves is the 
security holders’ worry,” according to 
these observers. “Presumably, the man- 
agement is working for its stockholders 
and it seems unlikely that any steps 
would be taken which would jeopardize 
the business of the company and hence 
the gas available to its customers. 

“The owned reserves of natural gas 
should be disposable at the company’s 
option, but only with the consent of 
senior security holders .. . and pro- 
vided such companies are able to obtain 
gas supplies elsewhere sufficient as not 
to impair services to the public or ad- 
versely affect the value of the securities 
to a company’s security holders.” 

While comments on this second ques- 
tion are about evenly divided pro and 


con, some observers have hewed to a 
middle of the road reply. 

“The qvestion is not as clear as the 
wording wuld imply,” one of these 
observers reasons. “Certainly on the 
surface few people would say that natu- 
ral gas companies should be free to 
dispose of gas supplies which have been 
relied on in certificate proceedings with- 
out approval of the Commission. The 
difficult phrases are ‘dispose of’ and 
‘have been relied on.’ Sometimes dis- 
position can be accomplished without 
losing the commitment or dedication of 
the gas supply to the pipe line. Where 
this can be done there are good argu- 
ments for freeing the production busi- 
ness from some of the restraints of regu- 
lation imposed on pipe line transmission 
business. This would enable the investors 
to realize on the value of their invest- 
ment in production facilities. With re- 
spect to the second phrase, there may be 
an area of uncertainty as to how strongly 
the gas supplies have been relied upon 
in certificate proceedings. Where the 
reliance has been remote and difficult 
to prove, I think more latitude should 
be granted the pipe line companies in 
disposing of gas supplies as they see fit.” 

As against this, another well qualified 
observer states that: “Concerning the 
question whether natural gas companies 
should be free to dispose of gas supplies 
which are the basis of certificate grants 
by the FPC, I believe that ordinary good 
business sense would dictate a negative 
answer. However, there are many facets 
to this question, with the implication 
ringing loud that once a certificate was 
secured, the pipe line purchaser of gas 
would abdicate his responsibility to con- 
sumers and investors by allowing his 
future supplies to be jeopardized. 


No ‘Sharp’ Dealing 


“From my knowledge of pipe line 
companies, I feel that if any adjustment 
in controlled reserves was requested, it 
would probably be based on sound busi- 
ness practices, and not ‘sharp’ dealing. 
The producer’s position might be that 
certain allocated reserves could be mar- 
keted more economically or more ad- 
vantageously somewhere else, or the 
additional reserves coming in sight might 
lead to redisposition of allocated re- 
serves. The commissioner’s question sug- 
gests in my mind a ‘trial balloon’ to sound 
out the investment community’s feelings 
on FPC control of natural gas producers. 
As a natural resource industry, the natu- 
ral gas field has radically different prob- 
lems confronting it than the strict ‘utility’ 
type company where most of the factors 
are susceptible to pretty close analysis 
and forecast. That would be a subject 
for a long debate in itself; suffice to say, 
I am strongly against FPC regulation of 
any such natural resource industry. 
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Hemes Named General Manager 
Of Vulcan Rubber Products 





J. H. McGourty 


E. C. Hemes 


Edward C. Hemes has been appointed 
general manager of Vulcan Rubber 
Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of industrial rubber coated 
fabrics. 

Mr. Hemes, who previously was man- 
ager of the gas meter diaphragm divi- 
sion of the company, has been with the 
organization since 1946. Prior to that he 
was with the Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 
for 19 years as superintendent of meters 
and assistant superintendent of the com- 
pany’s west side plant, where his experi- 
ence included various phases of gas dis- 
tribution and LP gas production. He is 
a graduate of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and served three years as a member 
of the American Gas Association meter 
committee. 


McGourty Joins Company 


James H. McGourty has joined Vul- 
can Rubber Products in a sales capacity. 
He has been associated for the past five 
years with the Superior Meter Co. as 
east coast sales manager and director of 
labor relations. He has been active in 
affairs of the various gas associations 
and has contributed articles to the gas 
industry trade papers. 


Central Hudson Has Big Jump 
In House Heating 


Arrival of natural gas from Texas 
has resulted in installation of 805 gas 
house heaters in the Mid-Hudson Val- 
ley since January 1, 1950, the Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. has an- 
nounced. 

This compares with 1350 gas house 
heaters installed during the preceding 
24 years since Central Hudson first sold 
gas for house heating in 1926. 

Company officials stated that the 
house heaters installed so far this year 
will consume approximately 100,000,- 
000 cu. ft. of natural gas annually. It is 
estimated that the company will have 
2350 house heating customers by the 
end of 1950. According to its engineers, 
however, it can serve 8000 gas house 
heating customers without further sub- 
stantial increase in its distribution or 
transmission systems. 
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Southern Natural To Expand 
In Mississippi and Alabama 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authorized Southern Natural Gas Co., of 
Birmingham, to construct line taps and 
metering facilities for the delivery and 
sale of natural gas to two natural gas 
districts in Mississippi—the North Cen- 
tral district and the Carthage district— 
and to two towns in Alabama—Allice- 
ville and Carrollton. 

The North Central district will con- 
struct about 98.5 miles of pipe line 
from Southern Natural’s system in Mis- 
sissippi. Upon completion of the con- 
struction, estimated to cost $1,950,000, 
the district plans to lease for a 25-year 
period all of the facilities to Mississippi 
Gas Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Southern Natural. The Mississippi Gas 
Co. will operate the entire system. 

The Carthage district will build ap- 
proximately 16.5 miles of line extending 
from Southern Natural’s system in Mis- 
sissippi to the town of Carthage together 
with a distribution system within that 
community at a total over-all cost of 
$290,350. The Carthage district plans 
to lease all of these facilities to Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Co., who will oper- 
ate the entire system. 

The towns of Aliceville and Carroll- 
ton, Ala., will build and operate neces- 
sary transmission and distribution fa- 
cilities at an estimated total cost of 
$536,000. 
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P. V. Cheli Is Named Manager 
Of Bryant's Chicago Branch 


Peter V. Cheli was recently appointed 
nianager of the Chicago branch office of 
Bryant Heater Division, Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc. The announcement 
from Bryant headquarters in Cleveland 
reported that he succeeds William H. 
Wise, who has joined the home office or- 
ganization as assistant to J. N. Crawford, 
director of sales. 

Mr. Cheli began his association with 
the gas industry in 1934 when he joined 
the sales organization of the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. in Chicago. He 
served with the War Production Board 
and later the War Assets Administration. 

Mr. Cheli joined Bryant’s Chicago 
branch in August 1949. 


Surface Combustion’s Bulletin 
Describes Furnaces 


Bulletin (SC-148) describing five 
standard rated atmosphere furnaces has 
just been released by Surface Combus- 
tion, Toledo! 

The applications of each of these fur- 
naces to modern, controlled atmosphere 
heat treating are described in detail. The 
atmosphere generators, burner equip- 
ment and other factors are presented. 
The compositions of the most widely 
used heat treating prepared atmospheres 
and the generators in which they are 
produced are also described. 






STAMANCO Purifier Boxes are designed 
to your specific operating and service con- 
ditions -- thus assuring utmost efficiency 
and economy. Made in any style or ca- 
pacity. We design, build, and install 
STAMANCO Purifier Boxes complete with 
all trays, piping, valves, gantry cranes, and 
equipment for the economical handling of 
oxide materials. Let us figure on your 
requirements. 


* CONSTRUCTORS 
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New Nylon-in-Rubber Diaphragm 
Improves Regulation 


To improve the precision of gas pres- 
sure control with high pressure balanced 
valve pilot loaded regulators, to aid in 
the assembly of the diaphragms in such 
equipment, and to increase the period of 
trouble-free regulator service with re- 
spect to diaphragm maintenance, the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
has developed a new-type diaphragm of 
molded synthetic rubber strengthened 
with nylon fabric. The new diaphragm 
replaces the traditional flat leather or 
synthetic diaphragms. 





New type molded 

synthetic dia- 

phragm strength- 

ened with nylon 
| as developed by 

Rockwell Manu- 
| facturing. 


-* 


Among the more significant construc- 
tion details are: (1) the heat molded 
shape of the circular trough which lies 
between the case clamping ring and the 
diaphragm clamping plates; (2) the ex- 
tra rubber thickness at both the periph- 
eral and central clamping zones; and 
(3) the type of weave used for the in- 
serted fabric and its position within the 
diaphragm. 

A company announcement stated that 
because of its molded torus shape, the 
free area of the diaphragm rolls easily 
and smoothly. Consequently, pressure 
variations due to changes in effective dia- 
phragm area with change of diaphragm 
position are minimized. The second fea- 
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ture—extra thickness of rubber at 
clamping areas—provides greater ease 
of assembly, insures sealing and reduces 
to a minimum any possibility of cutting 
the diaphragm due to its being clamped 
between flanges. Seepage of high pres- 
sure gas along the fibers of the inserted 
fabric is prevented by the special type of 
weave employed and by the sealing-off 
of the nylon insert well back from the 
outer diaphragm edge. 

The rubber composition is selected for 
its resistance to those fractions of hydro- 
carbons encountered in gas pressure 
regulator applications. 

This new diaphragm is being initially 
applied to pilot-load balanced valve 
regulators; however, its many features 
can be incorporated in diaphragms for 
other types of regulators. 


Frederick C. Freeman Is Dead; 
Was Providence Gas President 


Frederick C. Freeman, 68, former 
President of the Providence Gas Co., 
died after an operation at the Rhode 
Island Hospital in November. 

A native of Jersey City, he was con- 
sulting engineer with the United Gas 
Improvement Co. of Philadelphia. He 
joined Providence Gas in 1919. 

He had been President of the New 
England Association of Gas Engineers 
and of the New England Gas Associa- 
tion. He had also been a director of the 
American Gas Association. 


SULFUR-FREE GAS 
| AT LOWEST COST 
= | WITH IRON SPONGE 


Iron Sponge is a concentrated purifi- 
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cation material that operates with 
high efficiency at high or low pres- 
sures, has excellent capacity and 
activity, gives long service between 
foulings and is simply and quickly 
regenerated. This is why Iron 
Sponge has been preferred for 


H2S removal for over 75 years. 





CONNELLY Z.. 


| 3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, I!!. 
Elizabeth, N. J. © Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Daniel L. Scott Dies in Calif.; 
Had Long Advertising Career 


Daniel L. Scott, former advertising 
manager and personnel director of the 
Southern California Gas Co., died re- 
cently at the age of 70 at Arlington, 
Calif. 

Born in West Newton, Pennsylvania, 
he joined Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
Corp., a predecessor of Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., in 1908 as a clerk. He 
became advertising manager in 1924 
and, a year later, manager of public re- 
lations. 

Following the merger of the two com- 
panies in 1937, Mr. Scott became man- 
ager of publications. At the outbreak of 
World War II he again became adver- 
tising manager of the company. 


Rockwell Names Daugherty 
Market Research Manager 


The appointment of A. C. Daugherty 
as manager of market research for the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been announced by W. F. 
Rockwell, Jr., President. 

Mr. Daugherty joined Rockwell as a 
student engineer upon graduation from 
Fenn State. In 1947 he became a market 
analyst in the company’s market re- 
search department. He is a director of 
the Pittsburgh Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association. 





Model “A” Model “B” 


Service Type 
Ideal for Serviceman’s Kit 





NORWALK MANOMETERS 


For Water, Mercury, 
Oil or Glycerine 


Heavy Duty Type 


For pressure or vacuum use. Made in all sizes and types. 
Service Type has unbreakable tubing and will stand abuse 
Send for bulletin 3100M for complete data and prices. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Norwalk-Connelly 
Regulators since 1878 


Two New Products Announced 
By General Controls 


Two new General Controls products, 
a new MR-5, 34” gas cock safety valve 
and the 260 series pilot burner, were an- 
nounced recently by J. F. Ray, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

The new products are both precision- 
made to accommodate the requirements 
of adequate heating control, said Mr. 
Ray, while providing the means for abso- 
lute safety and low fuel consumption. 

The new pilot burner is designed on a 
smaller scale than its predecessors. The 
mounting bracket, designed for various 
types of appliance installation, holds 
both the burner and the thermocouple in 
operating relation to each other. 

Like other modeis of the Genera! 


* gy AP ah Bag ir mena we as 
fee ee 


Atlanta, 


Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; 
Clarksburg and 
New Martins- 
ville, West Vir- 
ginia. 
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Controls safety type control valves, the 
new %4” MR-S5 includes the safety shut- 
off feature, in the event of pilot flame 
failure. The plastic, manual reset handle 
may be removed to expose a rod fitting 
device for use with floor furnace instal- 
lations. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff Selected 
For Two Lectures 


The University of Edinburgh’s Sena- 
tus Academicus has elected Dr. Gustav 
Egloff, Universal Oil Products Co., to 
give the biennial “Romanes Lecture in 
Chemistry for 1951.” 

Dr. Egioff, who is vice-president of 
the Third World Petroleum Congress, 
will attend the Third Congress, in The 
Hague, May 28 to June 6, at which time 
he will lecture on “Polymerization of 
Oiefinic Hydrocarbons.” 


Two New Bulletins Available 
From Cleveland Heater 


Two new bulletins, “The Story of the 
Magic Wand” and “The Anodic Rod, 
What It Is and How It Works,” are now 
available from The Cleveland Heater 
Co., Cleveland 14. 

Both illustrated bulletins explain cor- 
rosion and rust formation and how the 
E'no anodic rod may prevent them. The 
installation of the anodic rod is also de- 
scribed. 





UNIVERSAL 
RIVER WEIGHTS 


sarequard Tennessee Crossing 


Tides, floods, currents and shifting sands cause lines crossing 
bodies of water to ‘‘buoy-up,"’ move laterally, even spring 
leaks. Texas Gas Transmission Corp. of Owensboro, Ky., safe- 
guards against such events by installing Universal River 
Weights on two of their lines crossing the Tennessee River. 
They found it the economical way to add necessary weight. 
for the complete story of the Tennessee Cross- 


ing and additional information on River 
Weights and sizes available. 


Photo shows how pipe line 
is ‘*floated"’ across river. 


Plants in: Decatur and 
Dothan, Alabama;. Tam- 
pa and Ocala, Florida; 
Georgia; Ken- 
vil, New Jersey; Bing- 
hamton, Port Washing- 
ton, Rochester and Syra- 
cuse, New York; Colum- 
bus and Zanesville, 
Ohio; Norristown and 


CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


General Offices: 297 South High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Reserves and Interconnections 
(Continued from page 28) 
revision of the service area provision, 
section 6(f), of the Natural Gas Act. 
This, I am sure both the industry and the 

commission would appreciate. 

While almost a century has passed 
since the drilling of the Drake well, near 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, and the dis- 
covery of oil and gas, it has been in com- 
paratively recent years that the natural 
gas industry has moved out from under 
the cloud of suspicion, primarily based 
on the theory that the natural gas supply 
was unstable, unreliable and unknown. 





FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gas- 
kef is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel Metal Seal 
band—oat spigot by 
hard 


gasket tip 
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M. B. SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, U.S.A 





CLEVELAN 


In short, that it was a completely risk 
venture. Indeed financing of natural gas 
companies was on a 100 per cent stock 
issue basis principally because there was 
no authoritative source for information 
on the quantity and location of gas re- 
serves. 

With the enormous discoveries in the 
southwest area, the old method of fi- 
nancing natural gas companies by stock 
issues has almost completely reversed it- 
self by swinging over to a 75 per cent 
debt ratio. The question is: Will the 
pendulum swing again the other way? A 
probable answer is that it will, unless we 
can keep up-to-date on full reserve in- 
formation. We must constantly check 
against Mr. Terry’s minimum figure. 


Utah Pipe Line Seeks FPC OK 
For New Mexico-Utah Line 


Utah Pipe Line Co. of Dallas has 
asked the Federal Power Commission 
for authority to construct and operate a 
392 mile natural gas transmission line 
extending from a point near Aztec, 
N. M., to the Salt Lake City area. Esti- 
mated cost of the project is approxi- 
mately $22,000,000. 

The company, recently formed for the 
purpose of constructing the proposed 
pipe line, plans to serve natural gas pri- 
marily to industrial consumers located in 
the Salt Lake City area, and also pro- 
poses to serve towns and communities 
along the route of its system in Colorado 
and Utah. 

The system would have a maximum 
capacity of 96 million cu. ft. per day. 
The company estimates initial daily de- 
mand as ranging from 60 million to 95 
million cu. ft. 


Ebasco Moves to New Office 
In Washington, D. C. 


Ebasco Services has opened a new 
and enlarged Washington, D. C., office 
at 1625—“I” Street, N.W. The new of- 
fice is centrally located in a modern 
office building just completed, and will 
continue under the management of 
W. B. Cosdon. 


Through use of these expanded facili- 
ties, Ebasco states it now will be better 
equipped to meet the requirements of 
the clients served in the Washington 
area, where the firm has maintained an 
office since 1941. 


Detroit-Michigan Wins First 
Cooking Appliance Medal 





Left to right: John A. Fry, Emil Hartman, 
and Fred Kaiser. 


First gold medal ever bestowed upon 
a cooking appliance by the Fashion 
Academy of New York was awarded 
Dec. 15 to the 1951 line of Detroit Jewel 
and Garland gas ranges for “distinctive 
design and superior styling.” 

The award was presented by Emil 
Hartman, director of the academy and 
well-known fashion analyst, to John A. 
Fry, President, and Fred A. Kaiser, vice- 
president, of Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. 
in ceremonies at the school. 

“Aware that the beauty of her kitchen 
is so close to a woman’s heart, and that 
the stove has been, and still is, the focal 
point of interest in that kitchen, the De- 
troit-Michigan Stove Co. has designed its 
1951 line of ranges with skilled crafts- 
manship and inspired artistry,’ Mr. 
Hartman said in presenting the medal. 

Pointing to the importance of good 
design and beauty in today’s kitchen, 
Mr. Fry termed “most gratifying” recog- 
nition from the Fashion Academy of 
“our efforts to still further beautify the 
kitchen range.” 
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C. S. Goldsmith Retires 
From Brooklyn Union 


C. S. Goldsmith, engineer of distribu- 
tion, Brooklyn Union Gas Co., has re- 
tired after 20 years of service, it was re- 
cently announced. 

Starting with Brooklyn Union as a 
superintendent’s assistant in 1921, Mr. 
Goldsmith was soon placed in charge of 
transportation in the shop distribution 
department. In 1926 he was made assist- 
ant superintendent of the distribution 
department, and, in 1928, engineer of 
distribution design. Later he became 
engineer’s assistant, then assistant en- 
gineer of distribution. In 1941 he was 
named engineer of distribution. 

He has been active on numerous com- 





Classified 


POSITION WANTED 
Desiring to change location. Prefer to be lo- 
cated in Mid- or Northwest section. Fourteen 
years of gas utility experience, managerial or 
supervisory capacities. Good record of produc- 
tiveness. Thirty-seven years old. Address replies 
to Box 224, c/o American Gas Journal, 205 East 

42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








mittees of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, being chairman of the Technical 
Section during 1946 and 1947. He has 
also written articles which have ap- 
peared in many technical publications. 


POSITION WANTED: Eighteen years Gas Engi- 
neering experience. Capable of training service 
men on all types of gases. Qualified to run Gas 
Change-overs. Also industrial-combustion applica- 
tions of all kinds. Prefer Gas Company or Utility 
Company in South or Southwest. Address Box 
226, c/o American Gas Journal Inc., 205 East 
42nd Street, New York City 17. 





FOR SALE 


Machinery and equipment from one 6 foot 
and one 7 foot water gas sets. Includes G. M. 
seven valve automatic hydraulic nest; Cottrell 
electrical precipitator for detarring water gas; 
various hydraulic valves, instruments and meters. 
For further information address: Manager—Wa- 
ter, Gas & Electric Departments, Danville, Vir- 
ginia. 








44 Prospect Ave. 





CHARLES R. BELLAMY 
NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


Montclair, N. J. 


Phone—Montclair 2-3692 
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GENERAL ENGINEERING 
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TO NATURAL GAS 


GAS CONSTRUCTION & SERVICE CO., INC. 


217 Broadway 


PLANT CONVERSIONS 
PLANT OPERATIONS 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


New York 7, N. Y. 














157 Chambers Street 


COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS INCORPORATED 
New York 7, N.Y. 











90 BROAD STREET 


CONVERSIONS AND SURVEYS, Inc. 
Gas Conversion Specialists 
Conversion without Confusion 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








40 RECTOR STREET 


SEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


BLUE GAS PLANTS 

WATER GAS MACHINES 
WASHER COOLERS 
CHARGING MACHINES 
GAS PURIFIERS 
CONDENSERS 

WASTE HEAT BOILERS 
PRODUCER GAS PLANTS 
HIGH BTU OIL GAS PLANTS 
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Gas Orifice Meter 
(Continued from page 22) 


actual pipe itself, shut-off valves to iso- 
late the meter, a by-pass valve to permit 
equalizing the pressures in the meter 
housings for the purpose of checking the 
meter zero reading, and a bleed valve to 
permit ready reduction of the meter 
pressure for inspection and other check- 
ing operations. 

The shut-off valves are preferably lo- 
cated at the orifice flanges. If the meter 
is located some distance from the orifice 
flanges, an extra set of block valves can 
be installed at the meter for convenience 
of the operator. However, if the gas 
being handled contains water or gaso- 
line vapors which can condense into 
liquid, the shut-off valves, whether at 
the flanges or at the meter, should be 
the full opening type to prevent liquid 
from becoming entrapped in them, and, 
thereby, creating a false differential pres- 
sure. 

Whenever possible meter piping 
should be as short as is practical. Also, 
the most direct path between the orifice 
flanges and the meter should be taken. 
Furthermore, if the gas flow has pulsa- 
tive characteristics, less inaccuracy as 
the result of the pulsation will be ex- 
perienced if both branches of the meter 
piping are identical in shape and length. 
At best, with any orifice-type flow meter, 
pulsating gas flows are measured with 
only a diminished degree of accuracy. 
Yet, taking precautions of this type will 
reduce the errors. 





LATTNER 
INDUSTRIAL GAS BOILERS 
1 H.P. to 45 H.P. 





2 H.P. Jacket Type as used for hu- 
midifying gas mains. 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








Since it contains no free liquid, the 
dual-bellows type meter may be con- 
nected either at the bottom or top of 
the meter housings. Therefore, for meas- 
urement of gas flows when the meter is 
above the orifice plate, the meter piping 
may be dropped from the meter direct 
to the flanges. Should condensate form 
in the gas as the result of a drop in at- 
mospheric temperature, it can drain 
from the bottom connections right back 
into the pipe line, thereby preventing 
serious measurement inaccuracies. 


New Capital Support 


(Continued from page 26) 


far from cohesive get-together between 
the state and federal agencies. 

On the score of rate increases he 
stated that since January 1, 1950 natural 
gas companies filed with FPC 18 cases 
requesting $15,846,000 of annual rate 
increases. Of these, $53,000 have been 
withdrawn, $5,550,000 are under sus- 
pension, and nearly $10,243,000 have 
become effective, with $8,650,000 in this 
last category still under investigation and 
p!aced in effect under bond. 

He complimented the natural gas in- 
dustry on its satisfactory depreciation 
practices and he sounded a favorable 
note on the question of the end use of 
natural gas. 

On this score he said: “I do not yet 
see, in terms of what appear to be rea- 
sonable reserve prospects, any reason for 
denying the advantages of natural gas to 
areas which do not now enjoy them or 
any occasion for a general limitation by 
fiat of the uses to which natural gas may 
be put. To be sure that it would now be 
wise to proscribe present use for the sake 
of possible future need would require 
more prescience regarding the next quar- 
ter of a century than I possess. However 
the over-a!l picture unfolds in terms of 
demands, discoveries, and alternative 
sources of energy, it is altogether likely 
to develop gradually enough so that we 
may adapt ourselves to it and make the 
necessary adjustments as we go along. 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 


Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
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JOURNAL 
Gas Flow 
COMPUTERS 


FOR LOW PRESSURES: 
Cubic feet of gas 


perhour...... 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters ..... 34” to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) .. .01 to 10 
Specific gravities ..... 1.5 to .35 
Constants ....... 1400 to 1000 
Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 
Ee ay $5.00 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 
Cubic feet of gas 


perhour..... 100 to TOMM 
Pipe diameters ...... 34” to 30” 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to ...... 500 psi. 


Sum of absolute 
pressures .. .20 to 2,000 psi. 


Specific gravities ..... 1.5 to .35 
Pipe length (feet) . . . 100 to 5,000 
Pipe length (miles) ... .. 1 to 250 
EA 4 Aen ek ie wae $5.00 


The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY: 


“ds Journal 


205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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